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RADIO TALKS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Chicago Daily News published the following statement on 
February 1. 


One of the most comprehensive ventures to establish radio as an educational 
medium will be launched next Tuesday afternoon, when thirty-three stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System will broadcast the first American School of 
the Air program. More than five million school children will be listening to the 
educational courses, according to the estiniates of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, which has secured the co-operation of leading educators in preparing a 
curriculum that will have definite educational value. 

Each Tuesday afternoon during the next four months at half-past one, 
Chicago time, there will be presented a dramatization based upon the important 
historical episodes surrounding the lives of persons who loom large in America’s 
history. Christopher Columbus, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Smith, Sieur de La 
Salle, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Boone, Abraham Lincoln, 
and other notable figures in American history will be made to live again for the 
benefit of the school children each Tuesday afternoon. 

Next Thursday afternoon begins a series of four programs devoted to 
American literature. The first will be on American myths and folk tales. On 
February 13 Edwin Markham, famous American poet, will read and discuss the 
poetry that is best loved by children. The next two literature broadcasts will be 
on Robert Louis Stevenson and on “Friends in Bookland.” 
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Then will follow two programs devoted to social science, one on art, two on 
music, two on health and hygiene, and two on nature-study. The series will be 
concluded for 1930 with an international good-will program. 

The American School of the Air has a distinguished faculty of sixteen edu- 
cational leaders, with Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as dean. The music courses will be under the 
direction of R. W. Dykema, director of the Department of Music Education of 
Columbia University, and Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

The art classes will be under the supervision of Lorado Taft, noted Chicago 
sculptor, and Henry Turner Bailey, of the Cleveland Museum of Art, one of the 
outstanding teachers of art in America. Dr. Harold Rugg, of the Lincoln School 
of New York City, and Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of commerce, will be 
in charge of the social-science courses. The nature-study classes will be directed 
by Dr. Bertha Cady, of the American Museum of Natural History, and Daniel 
Carter Beard, national commissioner of the Boy Scouts of America. H. B. Wil- 
son, national director, and A. L. Schafer, associate director, of the American 
Junior Red Cross, have taken charge of the health and hygiene courses. 

The preparation of the course is an outgrowth of the study launched by 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur last spring when he caused a com- 
mittee to be formed to study the possibilities of broadcasting education. When 
the Columbia Broadcasting System decided to devote their energies to estab- 
lishing this type of service on a national basis, Miss Judith C. Waller, director 


of WMAQ, was invited to assist, in view of her familiarity with educational 
courses by radio, which she had gained through years of co-operation with the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and the Chicago Board of 
Education. Miss Waller spent several weeks in New York at Columbia head- 
quarters putting the program into shape. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The following statement prepared by Martha R. McCabe and 
Henry R. Evans, acting librarian and acting editor of the United 
States Office of Education, regarding the collection of books in the 
library of the Office of Education was published in the United 
States Daily. 


Around no more than one hundred volumes of a private pedagogical library 
purchased by the government from the retiring commissioner of education, 
Dr. Henry Barnard, in 1870, there has grown up during succeeding years a col- 
lection of books in the library of the Office of Education which now numbers 
about 135,000. 

The character of the books assembled by the Office of Education is peda- 
gogical, hence is of a highly specialized type. In its scope the library contains 
works relating to subject matter in the curriculum of all grades of public and 
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private schools, from the preschool age through the graduate and professional 
schools; the training of teachers; the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of schools; school boards; school plants; and research relative to educa- 
tion generally. In short, everything pertaining directly to educational matters 
is sought by the library. 

In the collection are annual and biennial reports of state superintendents 
of public instruction and all official publications of the states. In some instances 
the collection contains a more accurate file than that owned by some of the 
states themselves. 

These publications are kept up to date as new ones supplant the old ones, 
and for this reason the specialists employed by the Office of Education find a 
fertile source for their investigations. 

The library has for many years received and bound the volumes of educa- 
tional periodicals, thus forming a practically complete file of the most important 
periodicals on general and special subjects. This is especially true in respect to 
periodicals published by state departments of education and by state educa- 
tional associations. It can be said that these periodicals are the mirrors which 
reflect the development of education in the various states. 

In addition to this type of material, catalogues and registers of the several 
hundred institutions of higher learning in the United States and in many foreign 
countries have been collected as far back as their beginnings, whenever possible, 
and these are augmented by reports from presidents and treasurers. It is safe to 
say that nowhere in the country can be found such a complete collection of the 
catalogues of colleges and universities and teachers’ colleges. 

The library of the Office of Education possesses in its textbook collection 
what may be called a museum. Thousands of textbooks in the different subjects 
of the curriculum-have been brought together here, and they are classified under 
their subjects as readers, arithmetics, histories, books on English language and 
literature, geographies, and the like. Among the early collections are some with 
their rare and quaint old bindings and contents which furnish materials of con- 
siderable interest to the student of education. 

The Library of Congress has co-operated generously in aiding the Office of 
Education in building up its collection. Among some of the better-known old 
textbooks are the McGuffey readers and rare textbooks used during the Civil 
War era. In addition to these are some rare foreign textbooks as far back as the 
sixteenth century. 

The library as it now stands is one of the largest and most complete libraries 
of pedagogical literature in the world, and it has a very definite work to ac- 
complish. It aims to afford a wide field for research by specialists in its own 
office and by teachers and educators of the entire nation. Also the library aims 
to render as much assistance to sister libraries as is possible and to school 
libraries in particular. 

To its constituency, the library of the Office of Education offers an inter- 
library loan service, bibliographical service, educational-research service, refer- 
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ence and information service, printed card-catalogue service in co-operation with 
the Library of Congress, and assistance in the compilation of information con- 
cerning libraries and educational associations for the annual educational 
directory. 


SCHOOL FINANCES IN GEORGIA 


Evidence of the utter inadequacy of the taxing systems of the 
various states is appearing in the difficulties which are encountered 
in financing schools. Several states have become almost hopelessly 
involved, and many school districts have reached a stage of in- 
debtedness which threatens to interrupt educational activities. 
Georgia is perhaps the most striking example of a state which must 
change its whole financial policy if it is to provide education for its 
children. 

The state treasury of Georgia is in debt to the school system of 
that state to the extent of approximately $3,250,000, with little 
likelihood of being able to meet its obligations in the near future. 
Many teachers have been unpaid for months, and many school dis- 
tricts have borrowed to the limit of their ability. In not a few in- 
stances, school terms will be shortened; some schools will be com- 
pelled to close. 

The situation thus briefly described is not altogether new. Some- 
thing of the same kind has been recurring regularly since the state 
set up its public-school system. Plans for the state public-school 
system were formulated in 1870, to go into effect with the beginning 
of the calendar year 1871. Funds to meet the requirements of the 
act authorizing the opening of schools were indefinitely described 
and uncertain as to origin. In February, 1872, the state school com- 
missioner, in writing to the county school officials, clearly noted 
that the teachers were at that time still unpaid for services rendered 
during the previous year and remarked that all school funds allo- 
cated by the legislature to the payment of the teachers had been 
turned to other uses. 

This bad beginning has led to subsequent difficulties. The pres- 
ent situation will be understood if reference is made first to the gen- 
eral policy of the state with regard to school finance. All public 
schools of the state share, on a per capita basis, in the general ap- 
propriation for schools. In addition to the general appropriation, 
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there are certain special funds. A fund of $400,000 was appropriated 
with a view to encouraging consolidation and recognizing excellence 
in consolidated elementary and high schools. By a recent law an 
equalization fund was established based on a tax on gasoline of one- 
half cent. The income from this tax is paid into the state treasury 
monthly. Districts, single and consolidated, as well as incorporated 
units may impose local taxes for school purposes under certain legal 
restrictions. A state law also provides that the poll tax, amounting 
to about $400,000 annually, “shall be levied for educational pur- 
poses only.” 

In 1928 legislative appropriations for schools were $5,003,200. 
Of this amount, only a part was paid to the State Department of 
Education, the deficit to date being approximately $1,550,000. The 
income from the equalization fund during 1928 was $1,859,700. It 
was regularly turned over to the State Department of Education, 
and it alone saved many schools from complete disruption. Of the 
common-school appropriation for 1929, $1,704,400 still remains un- 
paid. 

A constitutional amendment passed some years ago authorized 
the governor to borrow $3,500,000 against the appropriations made 
by the legislature, for the purpose of paying the teachers of the state 
more promptly. Governors have regularly borrowed under this au- 
thorization. The $3,453,315 paid on the appropriation of 1928 was 
derived entirely out of a somewhat larger amount borrowed by the 
governor; the notes involved extended over a period of several 
months. A like procedure was followed in 1929, the last payment on 
the principal having been made but recently. The governor will not 
borrow more since it would be necessary to borrow against the 1930 
appropriation. 

The annual income from the poll tax has not been allocated to 
the school fund although the law provides that it shall be so al- 
located. Money which the governor is authorized to borrow only for 
the purpose of paying the school appropriations has in some cases 
been diverted to other uses. It appears that the state officials have 
persistently closed their eyes to the requirements of the law, — 
no doubt, because it has been customary to do so. 

In order to conduct schools, local school boards have been com- 
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pelled to borrow with no knowledge as to when, if ever, funds from 
the state will be received. In many instances school boards have 
exhausted their credit, and sometimes notes have been signed by 
public-spirited citizens for the purpose of raising money. In other 
cases teachers and pupils have been compelled to secure subscrip- 
tions in sufficient amount to guarantee the expenses of the schools for 
a month or two. Teachers in some of the state institutions have re- 
ceived but one-half of their salaries for months. All of this means, 
of course, that boards of education have been compelled to 
borrow at relatively high rates of interest, and teachers have also 
been obliged to borrow in order to pay their actual living ex- 
penses. 

The rural schools located in poor counties are suffering most 
acutely. City schools and schools in the wealthier counties are carry- 
ing on because their incomes derived from the state are relatively 
small parts of their total expenditures. The fact that the state can- 
not pay its obligations to the public schools not only handicaps 
school operations but also produces a widespread and depressing 
psychological effect. Uncertainty and distrust result not only on the 
part of the teachers but also on the part of school officials. 

Hope for the future depends on a revision of the taxing system 
of the state and on an administration of income in accordance with 
the law. The last legislature (1929) passed an act imposing both an 
income tax and a sales tax. From the former the school fund may 
hope to secure a considerable amount. From the latter the state 
treasury may eventually profit to a sufficient extent to release funds 
for the payment of public-school allocations. The income-tax law is 
now before the Supreme Court and is likely to be declared constitu- 
tional. If the decision of the court is favorable, the outlook will be 
brighter. The legislature of 1929 preserved the legal status of the 
unpaid balances of 1928 and 1929 and instructed the governor to pay 
them as soon as funds are available. Even at the best, however, the 
income from the new types of taxes is not likely to be sufficient 
within a two-year period to meet arrearages. There is danger that 
by the end of that period another deficit will have accumulated 
which will be as great as that now existing. 
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PER CAPITA COSTS*OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Two statements have recently appeared showing the per capita 
costs of elementary education in England and in the United States. 
The statement for England (including Wales) is presented in an 
official publication issued by the Board of Education of England 
under the title Cost per Child, Elementary Education. The summary 
table for the year 1928-29 is as follows: 


COST PER CHILD, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 1928-29* 








Lion don Other Count: 


Urban ar 
Counties | Boroughs 


Boroughs | pictricts Wales 





Average attendance in public 
elementary schools (pro- 
visional) ..... 530,664 | 1,914,530 | 1,693,402 485,261 276,097 | 4,900,044 

Net expenditure in pounds. .|9,607,509 |21,614,484 |20,751,487 | 5,652,182 | 3,756,207 |61,471,05 

Net expenditure per child... pose 4 225s. 10d. 245s. 1d. | 232s. 11d. | 2725. 1d. 2505S. 5d. 

Details of “Net expenditure 
per child”: 

laries of teachers (pub- 
lic elementary schools).| 217s. 4d. 1575. 5d. 165s. od. | 163s. 3d. | 1835. 2d. 168s. 8d. 
Employers’ contributions, 
eachers’ (Superannua- 
tion) Act, 1925 (public 
elementary schools)....| ros. 4d. 7s. 6d. . 2d. 8s. 3 a . 2d. 
Loan charges (public ele- 
mentary schools) 22s. 7d. gs. 8d. . ad. 12s. od. ,> ak . 6d. 
Administration and _in- 
— (including loan 
arges for education 
26s. od. 9s. 5d. . ad. he . 6d. . ad. 


“Or ae di rf d. d. d. 
ther expenditure’ t....| 54s. 3d. 32s. 7d. i hi 4 . 7d. 
“Special services” 27s. 8d. i m ; . 3d. 
Employers’ contributions, 
Teachers’ (Superannua- 
tion) Act, 1925 (special 











5d. ad. 1d. 1d. 














* One pound equals approximately five dollars; one shilling equals approximately twenty-five cents. 

t “Other expenditure” includes rent, rates, taxes, insurance, fuel, light, cleaning, caretakers’ wages, 
books, apparatus, stationery, — to buildings and furniture, capital outlay when charged to revenue, 
maintenance allowances, and other miscellaneous charges. 


¢ “Special services” comprise school medical services, provision of meals, special schools for defective 
children, organization of physical training, evening play centers, and nursery schools, and include all ex- 
penditure page d incurred on account of these special services on salaries, loan charges, administration 
and other, with the exception of employers’ contributions under the Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1925. 
ana Contributions under Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1925, became payable as from April 1, 
1928. 


The following statement of corresponding figures for the United 
States was published by the United States Office of Education in 
Bulletin No. 34, 1929, entitled Statistics of City School Systems, 
1927-1928. 

Per capita costs, including all current expenses except interest pay- 


ments and based upon average daily attendance, range in cities of Group I 
(population, 100,000 or more] from $59.02 in Birmingham, Alabama, to $157.37 
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in Yonkers, New York, with $113.69 for an average for thirty-five typical 
cities. The range for sixty typical cities in Group II [population, 30,000- 
100,000] is from $39.78 in Montgomery, Alabama, to $149.51 in Mount Vernon, 
New York, with an average of $96.78 for the group. Among seventy-five cities 
of Group III [population, 10,000-30,000], the range of per capita costs is from 
$25.57 in Phenix City, Alabama, to $216.77 in Hibbing, Minnesota, with $93.12 
for an average for the group. The range in cities having a population of fewer 
than 10,000 is from $38.24 in Troy, Alabama, to $181.02 in Chisholm, Minne- 
sota, with an average of $81.32 for the group of eighty cities selected at random 
to represent the group. 

In 1924 the per capita cost in Group I was $95.64 and in 1926, $104.82 for 
thirty-five cities in each year, but not for identical cities. For cities of Group II 
the costs are $78.12 for fifty-five cities in 1924, and $92.85 for sixty cities in 
1926. For cities of Group ITI the costs are $73.90 for fifty-five cities in 1924 and 
$85.38 for seventy cities in 1926. For cities of fewer than 10,000 in population, 
fifty had a per capita cost of $77.39 in 1924, and eighty-two had a per capita cost 
of $74.80 in 1926. Fluctuations in sampling may account for some of the differ- 
ences from year to year. 

In 1928 in cities of Group I, 3.4 per cent of the cost went to general control, 
76.0 per cent to instruction, 10.2 per cent to operation, 5.4 per cent to main- 
tenance, 3.3 per cent to auxiliary agencies, and 1.7 per cent to fixed charges. 
For cities of Group II the corresponding figures are 3.2, 76.5, 11.3, 4.0, 3.4, and 
1.6; for cities of Group III: 3.7, 75.0, 11.8, 4.4, 3.4, and 1.7; and for cities of 
fewer than 10,000 in population: 5.5, 73.1, 12.2, 3.5, 3-5, and 2.2. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
AND SCHOLARSHIP 


The Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity offers a research fellowship and 
a research scholarship for the year 1930-31. All correspondence re- 
garding these stipends should be addressed to Paul M. Cook, execu- 
tive secretary of the fraternity, 1180 East Sixty-third Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The announcement of the scholarship is not here pub- 
lished in full. The qualifications required of candidates are similar to 
those stated under Section 4 in the announcement of the fellowship. 
The full announcement of the fellowship and the first section of the 
announcement of the scholarship are as follows: 


I. Research fellowship, $2,500. 
1. Open to application from any man in the United States who is perma- 
nently devoted to education as a career and who will complete his course 
requirements for the doctorate in the academic year 1930-31 in what is 
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commonly regarded as professional work in education with not less than 
half his time available for work on his dissertation. 


. The candidate must agree not to engage in any work not required by his 


courses and dissertation during this academic year and not to accept any 
other fellowship or scholarship during that period. 


. The candidate must fill out an application blank, send it to the executive 


secretary of Phi Delta Kappa, have his references write the latter direct, 
and submit all available evidence on Section 4 following so that all mate- 
rials are in the hands of the executive secretary not later than May 1, 
1930. The choice of evidence is purposely left largely with the candidate. 


. The award will be made by the Executive Committee of Phi Delta Kappa 


and announced early in June of this year. The award will take into ac- 

count the following. 

a) The value to public education of a research on which the candidate 
has already started. By “public education” is meant the public-school 
system and workers in it, covering the span from the kindergarten 
through the university, but the research may apply to only part of the 
system. The candidate’s references should cover this item, as will also 
the application blank. 

b) The proved fitness of the candidate for research as shown by progress 
on his dissertation and previous researches, and the likelihood of his 
completing the dissertation and all his work for the doctorate by the 
close of the academic year 1930-31. The candidate’s references should 
cover this item. 

This is understood to apply only to a man completing the work at an 
institution where he has been registered, and not to a man contem- 
plating going to a new institution. The latter is not eligible. 

c) The standing in educational research, in the field of the student’s re- 
search, and in work for the doctorate of the particular institution in 
which the candidate proposes to do the research. The institution must 
be in the United States. 

d) The standing in educational research and in the field of the student’s 
research of the professor under whom the candidate proposes to work. 


. The stipend will be paid in two instalments: 


a) Twelve hundred and fifty dollars in the fall of 1930 upon proof by the 
candidate that he has registered in an institution according to the con- 
ditions specified by him in his application. 

b) Twelve hundred and fifty dollars on February 1, 1931, if suitable 
evidence of satisfactory progress by the student on his research has 
been submitted and he obligates himself to deliver a first-copy typed 
copy of his completed research by June 1, 1931. All publication rights 
will remain with him. 

An appointment and a first and second alternate will be made so that the 

award may surely be used. 


SE SE RTS as EA tS 
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II. Research scholarship, $500. 

1. Open to application from any man in the United States who is perma- 
nently devoted to education as a career, who has signified this by his pre- 
vious definitely professional training, but who has not taken the Master’s 
degree from a standard institution before May 1, 1930. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A PROFESSION OF TEACHING 

The following is an extract from a memorial presented to the 
Assembly of the province of Ontario, Canada, in 1847 by a number 
of citizens who were opposed to the establishment of a provincial 
normal school. Dr. Ryerson, the minister of education and a friend 
of Horace Mann, had made the proposal that Ontario follow the 
example of Massachusetts in providing professional training for 
teachers. 


Nor do your memorialists hope to provide qualified teachers by any other 
means in the present circumstances than securing as heretofore the services of 
those whose physical disabilities from age render this mode of obtaining a liveli- 
hood the only one suited to their decaying energies, or by employing such of the 
newly arrived emigrants as are qualified for common school teachers, year by 
year as they come amongst us, and who will adopt this as a means of temporary 
support until their character and ability are known and turned to better ac- 


count for themselves. 
THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City, has issued the following 
statement. 

The annual Seminar in Mexico holds its fifth session in Mexico City July 
5-25. The Seminar affords an opportunity to a group of representative citizens 
of the United States to study the life and culture of the Mexican people. During 
the past four years it has been attended by educators, journalists, clergymen 
(Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic), lawyers, and business men. The program in- 
cludes lectures by the leaders of Mexican life—educational, artistic, govern- 
mental. Controversial questions are presented by spokesmen for opposing views. 
The Seminar is planned as an objective study of the moving forces in Mexico 
and is committed to no creedal, economic, or political point of view. The critical 
discussion centers in the round-table groups, which will be led this year by Pro- 
fessor J. Fred Rippy, of Duke University; Professor Chester Lloyd Jones, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Mr. Carleton Beals, of Mexico; Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
of Portland, Maine; Dr. John A. Lapp, of Marquette University; and Mr. 
Paul U. Kellogg, of the Survey. 

The members of the Seminar are given the opportunity to visit typical 
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schools, villages, and archeological monuments. Trips to outlying sections of 
Mexico are arranged for those who can remain for an additional week or two. 

The Seminar is a co-operative, non-profit undertaking. 

The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America will be glad to 
hear from men and women who are interested in international relations and 
whose professional or business connections give them opportunities to influence 
public opinion. 


ABANDONMENT OF CINCINNATI PLAN OF TRAINING TEACHERS 


The municipal university of Cincinnati and the public-school 
system of that city have for some years past shared in the control and 
support of the College of Education in the university. The College 
of Education has supplied the teachers for the schools of Cincinnati 
and has also supervised these teachers during the period of their 
apprenticeship in the schools. Friction has arisen from time to time 
because of the dual control and support. The announcement is now 
made that the plan is to be abandoned. 

The School Index, the official publication of the Cincinnati 
public-school system, has published the following joint statement by 
Superintendent Edward D. Roberts and President Herman Schnei- 
der, of the University of Cincinnati. 


The agreement under which the College of Education (formerly the College 
for Teachers) has been maintained in the University of Cincinnati under the 
joint control of the Board of Education and the Board of Directors of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati will be terminated at the close of the present school 
(academic) year, namely, on July 1, 1930. 

After that date, the Board of Directors of the University of Cincinnati will 
assume entire responsibility for, and control of, the College of Education, in- 
cluding its financial maintenance. The Board of Education will withdraw from 
all control of, and responsibility for, the College of Education in the University 
of Cincinnati and will no longer assume responsibility for any financial main- 
tenance of said College. However, the Board of Education will be willing to 
assume a share of the financial obligation involved in maintaining the College for 
a reasonable period, such period being the interval of readjustment due to the 
assumption by the Board of Directors of the University of Cincinnati of entire 
responsibility for financing the College. In no case will such assistance exceed 
the amount designated in the 1930 budget of the Board of Education for the 
College of Education, and it is assumed that the entire amount designated will 
not be needed. 

The Board of Education will designate and make available as training 
centers for student teachers such rooms of such grades in such buildings as it 


pa nae re 
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may deem wise from time to time, appointing such students as teachers in the 
schools at such salary and under such conditions as to qualification, certificate, 
and the like as the Board of Education may from time to time determine. The 
co-operative training teachers in charge of the various training centers shall be 
selected and paid by the Board of Education and shall be responsible to the 
Board of Education. 

The Board of Education will give consideration to the graduates of the 
College of Education for listing for possible appointment in the Cincinnati public 
schools upon such grounds and in such manner as the Board of Education may 
from time to time determine, the full and final responsibility for such listing and 
any possible subsequent appointment to rest in the Board of Education. 

It is assumed by the Board of Education that the College of Education, as 
well as the other colleges of the University of Cincinnati, will continue to offer 
opportunity for the education and training of teachers in service and that, as 
desirable and possible, such opportunity will be enlarged and extended. 


LATIN IN THE SEVENTH GRADE 


The Baltimore public schools are trying the experiment of in- 
troducing Latin in the curriculum of the seventh grade. A pamphlet 
recently published gives the outline of the course. The introductory 
statement in this pamphlet is as follows: 


7 A Latin is a tryout language course pursued by all pupils for one quarter 
of the seventh grade. The first declension and the present tense of the first con- 
jugation and of sum are the only Latin forms learned. There is a Latin vocabu- 
lary of not more than 150 words, including borrowed words and those that are 
especially useful for the study of English derivatives. A number of Latin quota- 
tions and abbreviations are also learned. 

In addition, there is a study of sentence structure, the history of the English 
language, and words that are similar in Latin and modern languages. There is a 
special attempt to teach pupils to observe buildings, signs, newspapers, and 
everything around them and to interpret linguistic, mythological, and historical 
allusions. The amount of material included under each topic varies with the 
ability of the group. 

The teachers who have prepared the outline of one quarter’s work have 
seriously attempted to make the course of immediate value to every child; to 
those going on with the academic work, it is hoped that this course will give a 
strong foundation in the basic elements of language; to those who never study 
any other language than their mother-tongue, it is hoped that this course will 
give a working knowledge of English sentence structure and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the life around them. 


There can be no doubt that a general-language course of some 
kind will become common in the elementary grades. All the Euro- 
pean school systems teach foreign languages much earlier than do 
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the American schools. To be sure, the European schools limit their 
teaching of foreign language to the few who are expecting to con- 
tinue their education in higher schools. As a result of the early be- 
ginning of language-teaching and of the rigid selection of pupils, 
European schools succeed in developing real mastery while American 
schools for the most part fail to give a sufficient knowledge of any 
foreign language to make its use for reading or conversation possible. 

Recently a number of school systems in the United States have 
undertaken experiments with general-language courses. These 
courses are intended not to put the pupil in possession of any foreign 
language but to create in his mind a mature view of what language is. 
The importance of understanding the history and structure of the 
vernacular is stressed in such courses. The Baltimore experiment 
should be studied by those who are interested in this new type of in- 
struction. 

MATERIAL FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES IN GEOGRAPHY 

The United Fruit Company, Boston, Massachusetts, has issued 
through its Educational Department the fifth edition of an attrac- 
tive and instructive pamphlet entitled The Story of the Banana. The 
pamphlet is amply illustrated and contains reading material which 
will interest pupils who are studying the tropical areas of the Ameri- 
can continents. 

Of course, the United Fruit Company has a selfish motive in 
issuing this publication. That company is in the business of im- 
porting bananas to the United States. Anyone who is afraid of being 
injured by advertising propaganda should beware of material pub- 
lished by a business concern. Well-written propaganda material is 
likely to decrease the interest of pupils in such good old selections as 
“The Barefoot Boy” and “Little Boy Blue.” It will seem to pupils 
more realistic than “Little Red Riding Hood” or “Jack the Giant 
Killer.” The Federal Trade Commission, which has recently under- 
taken the task of discovering how far evil agencies have succeeded in 
placing in the schools propaganda literature on ownership of public 
utilities, may ultimately extend the range of its operations to include 
bananas. Those who are disposed to allow the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to dictate the contents of the course of study should perhaps 
avoid the risk of using this pamphlet. The hysteria about propa- 
ganda is so irrational in general that there is no telling where it may 
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end. In the meantime, for the independent-minded who are looking 
for interesting materials for pupils, the editors of the Elementary 
School Journal recommend The Story of the Banana. 


SALE OF TEXTBOOKS BY SCHOOLS 


The following statement is quoted from the United States Daily. 

Sale of public-school textbooks at each school in Marion County, Indiana, 
under an arrangement recently completed by the superintendent of the county 
schools, Fred T. Gladden, will net the schools between $12,000 and $14,000 
profit annually, according to a statement issued by Mr. Gladden. The county 
board of education adopted this policy as a means of saving the pupils the bother 
of buying them at bookstores and also for the profit from the sales, which are 
estimated in Marion County to reach between $60,000 and $70,000 annually. It 
is expected that purchasers will save about 10 per cent through the arrange- 
ment, the statement said. 

THE CENSUS 


The following statement explaining the derivation of the word 
“census” was supplied by the publishers of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, G. and C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

In 1930, starting May 1, the United States government conducts its 
decennial counting of the country’s population. The first such census was taken 
in 1790; there has been a census every ten years ever since. 

In Roman times, in the days of antiquity, the census was taken in order to 
apportion taxes. The taker of the census was called a ‘“‘censor.” He counted the 
people, valued their property, and, at the same time, officially inspected their 
morals and conduct. It is from the last-named duty of the ancient censor that 
we get our modern use of the word “‘censor” as meaning ‘“‘one who acts as an 
overseer of morals and conduct.” 

“Census” as a word is thus closely related to “‘censor’’; both words come 
from the same Latin verb, censére, meaning “‘to value” or “to tax.” The 1930 
federal census is to be an enumeration of population, irrigation, drainage, 
distribution, mines, and unemployment. It is expected that eight months will 
be consumed in the work. 

The United States census also determines the apportionment of the House 
of Representatives, which depends on the population. A reapportionment has 
just been effected by an act of Congress—a belated action, for there has been no 
reapportionment according to changes in population since 1910. Some states 
will gain, some will lose, in representation with the results‘of the 1930 census. 


UTILIZATION OF WOODEN BOXES 


The National Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued the following bulletin. 
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Conclusive proof that contests based on the wooden-box utilization plan of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization of the Department of Commerce 
can be effectively staged by playground organizations is afforded in the experi- 
ence of the Municipal Playground Department of Washington, D.C., which 
recently completed a twenty-five-day contest among the youngsters of that 
city. 

Exceeding the most optimistic hopes of its sponsors, the Washington contest 
elicited a response from approximately fifteen hundred boys and girls. It was 
sponsored by a Washington newspaper, the playground authorities co-operating 
with that publication in putting the contest into effect. 

The fifty playgrounds in the city were used as distributing points for second- 
hand wooden boxes and crates and odd pieces of lumber donated by department 
stores and other merchandising establishments. By opening their grounds for 
this purpose, the playground department not only gave the merchants an op- 
portunity to dispose of their second-hand boxes without cost but also provided 
valuable material for the contestants to use in making the articles they were to 
enter in the contest, 

To guide them in making these articles, the contestants were presented by 
the newspaper sponsoring the contest with copies of the booklet You Can Make It, 
issued by the National Committee on Wood Utilization in connection with its 
box-utilization program. This booklet contains over one hundred ideas for mak- 
ing interesting and useful articles out of scrap lumber. Prizes were provided by 
the local paper for the winners of the contest. A daily story covering the progress 
of the contest was carried by the newspaper. 

For the purpose of the contest the fifty Washington playgrounds were 
divided into twelve geographical sections. The winner from each of the fifty 
playgrounds received a bronze medal. Each section winner received as his prize 
a silver cup. From the twelve section winners, the city winner, who received a 
complete set of tools as a reward, was selected. The prizes were awarded by 
Sidney F. Taliaferro, one of the city commissioners of Washington, at a special 
meeting held for that purpose in the City Hall. 

The judges consisted of manual-training teachers, Boy Scout executives, 
and prominent business men. Prizes were awarded on the basis of workmanship, 
originality, usefulness, and design. No restrictions were placed on the type of 
articles to be entered in the contest. The only stipulation laid down was that all 
articles were to be made from second-hand boxes or crates or odd pieces of 
lumber. For the Washington contest a nationally known manufacturing firm 
donated the copies of the booklet You Can Make It, which were distributed to 
contestants by the local paper. 

You Can Make It may be obtained from district offices of the Department 
of Commerce, located in the principal cities, or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. The price is 10 
cents a single copy. In quantity lots it may be purchased for $4.00 a hundred 
or $40.00 a thousand, or in lots of 5,000 or more for $35.00 a thousand. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 30, 1929). II 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


It is impossible within the limits of this article to summarize in 
detail the findings and conclusions of each of the 113 investigations 
listed in the first article of this series. The most that can be done is 
to review the nature and scope of the problems studied and to pre- 
sent some of the more significant findings and conclusions. Accord- 
ingly, the first section of this article considers the problems studied 
at various levels from the first grade to the university. It also refers 
to studies relating to the reading interests and habits of adults. In 
the second section, many of the more important studies are classified 
according to the types of problems to which they refer. In so far as 
space permits, significant findings and conclusions are presented. 


NATURE OF PROBLEMS STUDIED AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


In the past, reading investigations were carried on largely at two 
general levels, namely, among elementary-school pupils and among 
college or university students in psychological laboratories. During 
recent years the investigations reported have related to an increasing 
extent to problems that arise in both elementary and secondary 
schools, among college and university students, and among adults. 
The studies reported in 1928-29 were concerned with an unusually 
wide range of problems at each of these levels. 

Grade I.—The studies relating to the initial period of reading in- 
struction suggest clearly the diverse nature of the unsolved problems 
at this level: current practices in teaching reading (113);* the num- 
ber of words pupils can read on entering school and the number they 
can learn daily (2); the vocabularies of twelve readers published 
before 1922 compared with the vocabularies of eight readers pub- 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography in the February issue 
of the Elementary School Journal. In the case of quotations, page references also are 
given. 
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lished in 1926 and 1927 (5); words recurring in readers with different 
meanings and their relation to comprehension (38); the difficulty of 
reading materials (58); non-promotion and first-grade readiness 
(62); the achievement of pupils in classes organized on the basis of 
ability (9); the relation between ability to match letters and progress 
in learning to read (91); the value of combined individual and class 
work which permits pupils to progress at their own rate (61); the in- 
fluence of intelligence on the reading interests of pupils (54); meth- 
ods employed in stimulating interests in reading (79); historical ma- 
terial in readers (30); the development of the “reading span” (77); 
the child’s early experiences with the letter a and the value of 
phonics (53); results achieved through the use of various methods of 
teaching reading (87); the general ability and achievement of pupils 
(111); intercorrelations between the DeVault and other primary 
reading tests (60); and diagnosis and remedial training (32). 

Grades II and III.—The second and third grades represent a 
period of very rapid progress in the development of fundamental 
habits involved in both silent and oral reading and as a result present 
a series of unique problems that merit careful study. Many of the 
studies reported were initiated in the first grade and carried into or 
through the second and third grades and at times even into higher 
grades: words recurring in primers and first and second readers with 
different meanings and their relation to comprehension (38); his- 
torical material in readers for the first three grades (30) ; the influence 
of intelligence on the reading interests of pupils in Grades I-V (54); 
current practices in teaching reading in Grades I-VI (113); the dif- 
ficulty of reading materials in Grades I-VIII (58); the development 
of the “reading span” in Grades I-VIII (77); the achievement of 
pupils in reading in Grades I-VIII (111); methods employed in 
stimulating interests in reading in Grades I—XII (79); and the devel- 
opment of the rate of articulation in Grades I-XII (29). 

A second group of studies was initiated in the second or third 
grade and continued in the higher grades: the effect of library read- 
ing in Grades II-VIII (106); erroneous word concepts in reading in 
Grades III and IV (31); the effect of teaching recreational reading in 
Grades III-VI (24); the effect on pupils’ home-reading activities of 
encouraging leisure-time reading in Grades III-VI (28); changes in 
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scores on mental and achievement tests of pupils in-Grades III, V, 
and VII during a summer vacation and during a period of schooling 
of the same length (69); the study activities of pupils in Grades III- 
VIII (51); the educational achievements of Grades ITI-VIII in one- 
teacher and larger rural schools (22); the educational achievements 
of negro children in Grades ITI-VIII (95); the effect of an improved 
reading program on the achievement of pupils in Grades ITI-VIII 
(18); the purposes and values of oral reading in Grades III-VIII 
(44). It is significant that no study was reported which was limited 
to problems peculiar to the second and third grades. 

Grades IV, V, and VI.—As indicated in the preceding para- 
graphs, many sttidies initiated in the lower grades were carried for- 
ward into the middle and upper grades. Additional studies carried 
on primarily in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are as follows: the 
effect on comprehension in Grade IV of presenting words in isolation 
and in sentences (34); the value of drill in the mechanics of reading in 
Grade IV (104); visual perception in reading and spelling in Grades 
IV and V (63); the relative effectiveness of Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading and Learn To Study Readers in increasing silent-reading 
achievement in Grades IV and V (14); the effect of the summer vaca- 
tion on achievement in reading in Grades IV, V, and VI (11); basic 
reading materials as determined by the preferences of pupils in 
Grades IV, V, and VI among literary and informational selections 
(12); the development of literary appreciation in Grades IV, V, and 
VI through appropriate methods of teaching (10); difficulty of com- 
prehension as one factor in the grade placement of reading material 
in Grades IV, V, and VI (25); the relative efficiency of two types of 
silent reading in Grades IV, V, and VI (45); magazine interests of 
children in Grades IV—-VII (70); the measurement of achievement in 
silent reading in Grades IV—VIII (86); and the effect of training in 
organization on ability to read historical materials in Grades V, VI, 
and VII (90). 

Grades VII-XII.—The following studies were carried on pri- 
marily in the junior high school grades: a comparison of two meth- 
ods of learning—listening and reading—in Grades V, VII, and IX 
(85); the derivation and standardization of a test in the comprehen- 
sion of poetry (16); the relative merits of presenting informational 
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material in factual form and presenting such material in story form 
in Grades VI, VII, and VIII (92); the merits of reading instruction 
and wide reading for appreciation in Grade VII (3); comparative 
pupil achievement in Grades VII and VIII in rural, town, and city 
schools (107); the influence of environment on amount of reading in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX (6); methods of improving rate and com- 
prehension of reading in Grade VIII (89); an objective measure of 
ability to make topical outlines in Grade IX (26); leisure reading of 
junior high school boys and girls (55); the effect of the order of 
printed response words in an interest questionnaire (64); and pupil 
exercises used in history textbooks (71). 

The studies that follow were carried on primarily in the senior 
high school: the value of a wide-reading course in modern literature 
(7); the content of a course in literature of appropriate difficulty for 
junior and senior high school pupils (13); ways in which high-school 
pupils spend their time (21); the reading interests of high-school 
pupils (36); methods of training in study with emphasis on reading 
(39); types of difficulties encountered in reading mathematics (41); 
voluntary and independent use of reference books (52); efforts to im- 
prove the reading ability of pupils in the high school (56); the vocab- 
ulary of mathematics textbooks (80); the vocabulary of textbooks in 
ancient history (88); the vocabulary of civics textbooks (93); and 
diagnosis as a basis for directing study (110). The wide range of 
reading problems studied at the senior high school level is significant 
since little attention has been given to such problems in the past. 

Institutions of higher learning.—Several of the studies made in 
colleges, universities, and teacher-training institutions were con- 
cerned specifically with the reading interests and habits of students: 
the reading interests of women students in teacher-training institu- 
tions (4); professional magazines read by prospective teachers (35); 
reading interests of teachers attending summer school (84); the 
voluntary reading of college students (27); and the avocations of one 
hundred college Freshmen (94). Three studies related to the reading 
achievements and needs of college students: individual differences 
in the reading achievement of college students (1); remedial training 
in reading among college Freshmen (81); and distractions in the 
library (103). Two studies were concerned with the relative effec- 
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tiveness of different procedures: the relative values of reading and 
outlining in study activities (23) and the relative effectiveness of lec- 
tures and individual reading (48). Two studies were concerned with 
the reading of Chinese (17, 105). Several studies were concerned 
with technical aspects of reading: how formulas are read (96); typo- 
graphical factors affecting speed of reading (102); rates of reading 
10-point type set in three forms (101); validity of various photo- 
graphic medsures of reading ability (99); relation between “eye- 
movement duration, pause duration, and reading time” (98); and 
the legibility of letters, digits, and signs (97). The fact that colleges 
and universities are beginning to study the senate problems of their 
students is very encouraging. 

Adults —Studies made among adults not included in the previ- 
ous discussion reveal keen interest in reading as it functions in 
modern social life. The following significant problems were studied: 
the reading interests and habits of adults (47, 68); the reading in- 
terests of adults in evening-school classes (43); ‘““what Times Square 
reads” (37); educational magazines read by teachers and principals 
in service (57); library facilities and the reading habits of people in a 
typical small city (59); reading materials in village and town homes 
in Minnesota (112); the uses of recreational reading by adults (66); 
steps taken in business libraries to stimulate and direct ‘“‘continu- 
ation reading” (67); and the relative social importance of speaking, 
writing, listening, and reading (78). It is obvious that at present 
studies of reading among adults are concerned chiefly with the pres- 
ent status of their reading interests and habits. Intensive studies are 
greatly needed which will help to determine methods of modifying 
and improving their reading habits and tastes. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS STUDIED 

The studies which were reported were concerned with a wide 
range of problems. Many of these will be referred to briefly in the 
paragraphs that follow. 

Purposes of reading.—Hathaway (50) carried on an elaborate 
study to develop a technique for the discovery of purposes for which 
people read. The technique adopted consisted in a careful “study 
of the words included for definition in 350 pages of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary.” Two significant questions asked concern- 
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ing each word are: ‘What human activity does the term suggest?” 
“‘How does reading serve to further this activity?’ The major groups 
of purposes discovered follow in the order of their frequency of oc- 
currence: to gain information, to guide activity, to find values, to 
gain meanings, to organize, to enjoy, to solve problems, for social 
motives, and to remember. | 

Reading readiness—McLaughlin (62) reported the results of 
studies carried on in Los Angeles and San Diego which indicate that 
an outstanding cause of non-promotion in the first grade is a degree 
of mental immaturity that makes it impossible for many pupils to 
acquire reading skills. ‘This finding emphasizes the need of training 
and experience that prepare for reading during the early part of the 
first grade in the case of pupils who are below the normal mental age 
on entering school. 

Relation of ability to match words and progress in learning to read. 
—Smith (91) studied the relation between ability to match words 
and progress in learning to read and derived a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .87 in the case of two hundred pupils in Grade IB. This find- 
ing indicates that a requisite in learning to read is ability to recognize 
the details of words. This study suggests the need of tests for use in 
determining the readiness of first-grade entrants for reading. 

Word recognition among first-grade pupils —A study (2) made in 
Denver showed that the median number of words recognized at sight 
by first-grade entrants was ten, the range being from zero to fifty. 
An experiment carried on for a period of six weeks led to the conclu- 
sion that “only about one-third of the IB children can learn as many 
as two words a day.” This type of investigation is significant. How- 
ever, similar studies should be made in various schools employing 
different methods of teaching before final conclusions should be 
drawn concerning the rate at which first-grade pupils learn to read. 

Meanings of recurring words.—Fennell (38) studied the recurring 
words in primers and first and second readers and found that more 
than twenty different meanings attach to some words, such as “‘in.”’ 
This finding leads to the conclusion that pupils should be provided 
with much simple reading material in order that the meanings which 
attach to specific words may be learned gradually as the words are 
encountered in different relations. 
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Methods of teaching reading.—Seegers (87) secured test records 
and reports from 2,335 first-grade children in school systems in 
Pennsylvania using various systems of beginning reading. The find- 
ings showed that “‘no one commercial ‘system’ demonstrated marked 
superiority or marked inferiority. Classes using each ‘system’ re- 
ported are at various achievement levels.” It seems that the reason 
for such results is that “‘each of the methods or ‘systems’ is partially 
effective; . . . . consequently, each boasts of advantages and demon- 
strates some of them, as each manifests weaknesses” (87: 515). 

Nature of basic reading materials.—Several studies were reported 
which were concerned with the nature of basic reading materials. 
Bruner (12) determined the preferences of pupils in Grades IV-VI 
among thirty-six literary and twenty-four informational selections. 
His findings showed that much-used literary selections ranked higher 
than those used infrequently and that “the descriptive type of in- 
formational selection was almost universally rated lower than in- 
formational material of the story or story-dramatic type, as well as 
lower than literary selections of both the most and the least used 
types” (12: 301). 

Ability grouping.—Bonar (9) reported the results of an experi- 
ment involving ninety-six first-grade pupils, taught by different 
teachers, to determine the value of ability grouping. Class 1, of 
thirty-six pupils, was composed of the upper third of a group of one 
hundred pupils in one school; Class 2 included thirty pupils, or one- 
half of all the first-grade entrants, in a second school, every other 
pupil being chosen from a list of pupils arranged in order from the 
highest to the lowest; Class 3 represented the lower half of sixty 
pupils reporting for first-grade work in a third school. The results 
showed no advantage in segregating either accelerated or slow pupils. 
No adequate description was given of the methods employed with 
the three groups. In contrast with Bonar’s findings, Dvorak and 
Rae (33) reached the following conclusion based on an experiment 
with superior first-grade pupils, one-half of whom were taught sepa- 
rately in one group and the other half in three mixed groups. “When 
the methods and the materials of instruction are adapted to the 
abilities and the educational needs of homogeneous groups, the re- 
sults are positive.” The authors pointed out that far too little has 
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been done thus far to adapt the methods and materials of instruction 
to the needs of homogeneous groups of pupils. 

Cohler (18) reported a study in Grades III-VIII in which the 
pupils were grouped on the basis of reading achievement and efforts 
made to adapt instruction to the needs of each group. The results 
indicate that the pupils advanced more rapidly than they did before 
the reading program was adopted. It is possible, of course, that the 
improvement noted was the result of keener interest and more vigor- 
ous effort on the part of the teachers under the new plan rather than 
the result of the specific plan of classification and the program of 
reading adopted. 

Importance of context in reading.—A study made by Eckert (34) 
in a fourth-grade class showed clearly that the context usually aids 
pupils in the comprehension of difficult or unfamiliar words. ‘Pupils 
of superior reading ability gain more from context than those of 
mediocre or inferior reading ability. Even in the case of the latter, 
however, there is a significant gain” (34: 102). The fact should be 
pointed out that in the case of 20 per cent of the items in one of the 
two tests the context, for unexplained reasons, confused rather than 
aided the pupils. 

Informational material in factual or story form.—Snyder (92) com- 
pared the relative advantages in Grades VI, VII, and VIII of pre- 
senting informational material in factual form and of presenting such 
material in story form. The results of the experiment “tend to show 
that the form of the material, as employed in the study, makes prac- 
tically no difference in the comprehension, retention, or intellectual 
appreciation of the content of the material presented, except that the 
pupils may like the story form better” (92: 96). 

Value of lectures as compared with individual reading. —Greene 
(48) carried on an experiment with two groups of college students to 
determine the value of lectures as compared with individual reading. 
The results showed that the two methods were about equally effec- 
tive for the average student in preparing for immediate tests. In the 
case of delayed tests, the lectures were somewhat superior. For the 
best students, individual readings were more effective than lectures. 
Greene concluded that students should be grouped according to 
their ability and the type of presentation adjusted to the students. 
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Value of hearing material read as compared with reading it.— 
Russell (85) studied the value of hearing material read as compared 
with reading it in Grades V, VII, and IX. The results showed that 
pupils in Grade V learn better when material is read to them. In 
Grade VII “the relative effectiveness of the two methods is prac- 
tically equal.” In Grade IX “the advantage is slightly in favor of the 
method of learning by reading.” A comparison of the results in the 
case of bright and slow pupils and in the case of good and poor read- 
ers would doubtless have revealed significant differences. 

Improvement in reading achievement through corrective teaching.— 
Several studies were reported in which efforts were made to improve 
the reading achievement of groups of readers. Truax and Pressey 
(104) gave specific training to fourth-grade pupils in the mechanics 
of reading. Rhoads (82) provided systematic training m comprehen- 
sion for a group of seventh-grade pupils of superior reading ability to 
determine whether upper-grade pupils could profit from such train- 
ing. Remmers and Stalnaker (81) provided training for poor readers 
at the college level. The results of these and other studies are very 
gratifying. They indicate that systematic training in important 
reading habits can often be provided at all levels to advantage. They 
show also that the achievement of groups of poor readers can be 
radically improved when appropriate methods of instruction are em- 
ployed. 

Effect of the summer vacation.—Two studies were concerned with 
the effect of the summer vacation on achievement. Bruene (11) 
found that in the case of pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI there was a 
gain in the case of reading, although there were losses in such sub- 
jects as spelling and arithmetic. Nelson (69) found that there was a 
gain in reading achievement among seventh-grade pupils but a loss 
among third- and fifth-grade pupils. On comparing changes in 
achievement during the summer vacation with changes during a 
period of schooling of the same length, Nelson found greater gains in 
Grades ITI, V, and VII during the school period in the case of school 
subjects and in Grade III in the case of intelligence. It is interesting 
that Grades V and VII made greater gains in intelligence me the 
summer than during the school period. 

Relative efficiency of different methods of teaching silent reading.— 
Several studies were reported in which the efficiency of two methods 
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of teaching silent reading was compared. C. T. Gray (45) compared 
“reading for the purpose of answering questions when the questions 
are given before the reading is done with reading for the purpose of 
answering questions when the questions are given after the reading 
is done.” The progress resulting from these two types of training in 
Grades IV, V, and VI, as measured by the Monroe Standardized 
Silent Reading Test and the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, was 
practically the same. Various explanations and qualifications were 
considered. Burks and Stone (14) compared the relative effective- 
ness of Standard Test Lessons in Reading and Learn To Study Readers 
in increasing silent-reading achievement as measured by the para- 
graph-meaning test of the Stanford Achievement Test and the 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. The results indicated a 
slight advantage for the readers in the case of the first test and for 
the standard test lessons in the case of the second test. The investi- 
gators suggested that training which makes use of both types of ma- 
terial may yield better results than does the exclusive use of either 
type. 

Reading interests and preferences.—More studies have been made 
recently concerning the reading interests and preferences of children 
and adults than concerning any other phase of reading. Four studies 
were made among elementary-school children: Norris (70) studied 
the magazine interests of children in two schools and found clear 
evidence in one school of the influence of the provision of suitable 
magazines for children. Cutright and Brueckner (24) studied the re- 
lation between distance from the public library and the percentage of 
pupils who had library cards and also the effect of methods of stimu- 
lating interest in reading. Davis (28) measured the effect of stimu- 
lating interest in reading on the home-reading activities of pupils. 
Huber (54) studied the influence of intelligence on the reading in- 
terests of children. 

The studies at the high-school level were concerned with the 
nature of the reading interests and habits of pupils. Cook and Good- 
rich (21) made a study of the ways in which pupils spend their time 
as a means of determining what should be required of pupils in home 
study. The amount of free reading reported is very small as com- 
pared with the amount reported in other recent studies. Jennings 
(55) made a study of the newspaper, magazine, and book reading of 
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junior high school pupils and concluded that far more time should be 
devoted to guidance in reading newspapers and magazines and that 
more emphasis should be given to current literature. A study by 
Elder and Carpenter (36) showed a decided preference among high- 
school girls for fiction with a growing appreciation for the better 
types of literature. 

Four studies at the college level were concerned with the avoca- 
tions (including reading) of college Freshmen (94), the voluntary 
reading of college students (27), the leisure reading of the women 
students in teacher-training institutions (4), and the professional 
magazines read by prospective teachers and school officers (35). 
Colleges and even teacher-training institutions have only recently 
begun to recognize the full importance of studying the reading in- 
terests and habits of their students. 

The reading interests of adults are being studied through various 
approaches: Lynd and Lynd (59) studied in a somewhat thorough 
fashion the various reading interests of people in a typical small city. 
Gray and Munroe (47, 68) studied the reading activities of selected 
groups of adults in Evanston and Chicago. Faherty (37) made a 
study of the reading preferences of people purchasing material from 
the news stand at the Times Square subway station, New York City. 
Zimmerman (112) studied the amount and types of reading material 
in village and town homes in Minnesota. Grace (43) studied the 
reading interests of 3,289 adults attending evening-school classes in 
Cleveland. Roberts and Davis (84) investigated the reading inter- 
ests of elementary- and secondary-school teachers. Kelly and Whit- 
ney (57) made a study of the educational magazines read by elemen- 
tary-school teachers and principals. Montgomery (66) made a gen- 
eral study of the uses of recreational reading. Such studies are 
gradually producing a cross-sectional view of the reading interests 
and habits of adults that is very impressive. The findings of these 
investigations emphasize the need of vigorous efforts in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to stimulate interest in reading and to 
elevate reading tastes. 

Influence of home environment on the amount of material read.—In 
a study carried on by Beggs (6) among pupils in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades it was found that 75 per cent of the pupils who 
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read no books outside of school in six months came from homes 
where there were fewer than one hundred books; 38 per cent of the 
pupils who read more than a book a week during six months came 
from homes with libraries of more than one hundred books. Beggs 
concluded that the attitude toward reading that prevails in the home 
influences the reading activities of children. If the home fails to pro- 
vide a stimulating environment, the school should make special ef- 
fort to interest the child in reading. 

Studies in the field of literature.—Much interest was expressed 
during the year 1928-29 in the content of literature courses and in 
methods of cultivating literary appreciation. Broening (10) carried 
on an elaborate study among fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils 
which showed clearly that teachers can secure growth in literary ap- 
preciation through the use of appropriate methods and materials. 
Bernard, Anderson, and Rabourn (7) secured reports from senior 
high school pupils which indicated that a wide-reading course in 
modern literature cultivated literary taste and aided in preparing 
pupils for worthy use of leisure time. Burch (13) made an intensive 
study of the difficulty of literary selections recommended for reading 
in junior and senior high schools. She also studied the degree of dif- 
ficulty in literature that constitutes optimum material for a group of 
pupils having a given amount of comprehension ability. Her results 
showed that there are wide differences in the difficulty of literary 
selections and that much of the material assigned is adapted to the 
reading ability of only the upper fourth of each class. ; 

Visual apprehension and perception—Two important studies 
were reported relative to visual apprehension and perception in 
reading. Tinker (100) summarized 110 investigations and reached 
the following significant conclusions. ‘There is a natural tendency 
to combine the different elements of a visual impression into higher 
perceptual units whenever grouping is possible. The experimental 
evidence warrants the conclusion that word form is a very important 
factor in word perception and that characteristic word form arises 
from an alternation of ‘dominant’ letters of letter complexes with 
‘indifferent’ letters. It is also evident that no individual can be clas- 
sified strictly as an objective type of reader or as a subjective type; 
nor does any single person read by the same method in all reading 
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situations. He may read largely by word wholes with certain ma- 
terial while with more difficult or more unfamiliar material his read- 
ing may be largely analytical” (100: 235-36). As a result of a de- 
tailed study of visual perception in reading and spelling, Sister Mary 
of the Visitation (63) concluded that “ability to discriminate minute 
details in series of actual words and also in groups of unrelated letters 
are pre-eminent factors in reading. The ability to distinguish fine 
differences in pairs of words is also essential in reading. It is at the 
same time the most potent factor in learning to spell” (63: 42). 

Diagnostic and remedial teaching.—Interest in diagnosis and re- 
medial instruction remains at a high level, as evidenced by the fact 
that at least ten studies in this field were reported. These studies 
were largely laboratory or clinical studies carried on in institutions. 
For example, Monroe (65) and Orton (72, 73, '74) reported the re- 
sults of studies initiated at the Iowa State Psychopathic Hospital; 
Collins and Phillips (20), Ford (40), Rigby (83), and Witmer and 
Ambler (109) reported cases from the clinics or bureaus with which 
they are associated; Dougherty (32) reported cases from the educa- 
tional clinic of Johns Hopkins University; and Blanchard (8) re- 
ported cases from the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. Although 
few of these cases were studied under school conditions, the facts 
secured concerning the peculiar disabilities which were exhibited are 
exceedingly helpful in understanding many of the cases of poor read- 
ers found in classrooms. 

Reading tests—Only three studies were reported that relate to 
reading tests. Daringer (26) reported the construction of an objec- 
tive test for measuring ability to make topical outlines for use in 
Grade IX. McAnulty (60) correlated scores from the DeVault 
Primary Reading Tests with scores from other primary reading 
tests. Sangren (86) discussed the construction and validity of a 
battery of tests for use in Grades IV—VIII, inclusive, which included 
measures of rate of silent reading, knowledge of word meaning, and 
comprehension when reading for each of the following purposes: to 
secure facts, to follow directions, to grasp total meanings of para- 
graphs, and to make a logical organization of paragraphs. It is obvi- 
ous that the trend today is to develop reading tests which are dis- 
tinctly diagnostic and which measure achievement in specific phases 
of reading. 





REPORT ON THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL’ 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Teachers’ Council, New York City 


To THE TEACHERS’ COUNCIL: 


On April 9, 1929, your committee was requested by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Teachers’ Council to study and report upon 
the question of the advisability of the all-year school. The above- 
mentioned question was discussed at length by the Teachers’ Council 
at its meeting of September 27, for the enlightenment of your com- 
mittee. 

How did the question of the all-year school attract attention in 
New York City? The answer is found in the following extract from 
page 127 of the 1930 Budget Estimate of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 


SUMMER EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 

At the public hearing a plea was made by some evening high school students 
and by representatives of several chambers of commerce for the establishment 
of a summer evening high school. It was said that a number of students who 
desired to continue their high-school studies throughout the summer evenings 
were compelled to go to private schools and pay for tuition. 

The Board has provided, at one time or another in the past, for extension 
courses for most instructional activities during the summer months. For ex- 
ample, the day elementary schools are supplemented by the vacation elementary 
schools; the day junior high schools, by the vacation junior high schools; the 
day senior high schools, by the vacation senior high schools; the evening ele- 
mentary schools, by the summer evening elementary schools. It is now requested 
that the evening high schools be supplemented by the organization of a summer 
evening high school. 

It is apparent that in most of its major instructional activities the Board is 
conducting, in point of time although not in name or in type of organization, 
forms of all-year-round schools. Public demand will require that opportunities 
for such extension continue to be available. The committee does not know 
whether this all-year-round opportunity is best provided by our present type of 


t This report was adopted by the Teachers’ Council, New York City, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1929. 
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organization or whether it might be better to organize the schools along the 
lines of a conventional (or modified) form of all-year-round schools. 

Your committee, therefore, has asked the superintendent of schools to re- 
quest the special committee to investigate, and report at an early date, upon the 
advantages and disadvantages of all-year-round types of school organizations. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND BUDGET 


The question to consider is not whether we favor providing aca- 
demic or other instruction during the summer but whether “op- 
portunity is best provided by our present type of organization or 
whether it might be better to organize the schools along the lines of 
a conventional (or modified) form of all-year-round schools.” 

What is our present type of organization? We have a ten-month 
academic school year plus an elastic system of summer schools and 
summer playgrounds. Each June the superintendent: of schools is- 
sues a circular explaining what school buildings are selected during 
the coming summer for the purpose of vacation schools. He an- 
nounces the type of work that will be conducted and the particular 
groups of children that are eligible to attend. The system’s being 
elastic makes it possible to meet the needs of any child or group of 
children. At present the work is limited to certain groups—for ex- 
ample, “non-promoted,” “over-age bright,” “foreign.” The elastici- 
ty of the system permits of adding new groups or dropping old 
groups as the needs of the children require. 

A special circular is issued dealing with vacation playgrounds. 
These playgrounds are organized “‘as a defensive measure against .... 
dangers to which children are exposed when deprived of play space 
and play programs. They are also organized with a definite aim of 
education through play under personal expert leadership.” The elas- 
ticity of this system permits of enlargement or modification as the 
play needs of the children require. 

This elasticity of the present plan of both summer schools and 
summer playgrounds permits of changes in program for children who 
remain in the city during the summer; it avoids interference with 
the program of the vast army of children who attend the regular 
academic school for ten months but are absent from the city during 
the summer or are otherwise engaged during the summer. 

What does the all-year school call for? It calls for the integra- 
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tion of the summer work with that of the rest of the calendar year so 
that a school would be on a twelve-month basis. 

What would this call for? It would call for the reorganization of 
the present traditional school year, affecting every child in the school 
system, not merely those who would attend school during the sum- 
mer. 

Why such an upheaval? What benefit is possible in the all-year 
school that is not possible in the present combination of the tradi- 
tional school system and the elastic summer system? 

Is. it to make a full use of the school building? New York is now 
using many school buildings during the summer and, if the needs re- 
quire, may use more. 

Is it to have a haven for the children from the perils of the street? 
The many buildings and playgrounds now open during the summer 
are just as much a haven for the children from street accidents as if 
we adopted the term “all-year school.” ‘“‘What’s in a name? That 
which we call a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 

Is it to prevent retardation? New York’s present system of op- 
portunity classes in elementary vacation schools insists that non- 
promoted pupils constitute the basic group. 

Is it to gain advanced standing? New York’s present system 
provides for advanced standing of certain groups of children. When- 
ever advisable, the number of groups can be enlarged. The scheme of 
some enthusiasts of the all-year plan to rush children through their 
academic work does not seem advisable. Children who are thus 
rushed into high school are too immature to live a normal social life 
with their classmates. Those who are rushed into industry increase 
the continuation-school problem. Why rush children to the point of 
productivity? In New York City the nature and number of legiti- 
mate occupations available to children with an employment certifi- 
cate are limited by law. 

Is it to secure the “continuation of regular school habits already 
in force’? This is possible under the facilities of New York’s pres- 
ent system. 

Is it to assist the “continuous process of growth and develop- 
ment’’? New York’s present system by its elasticity offers oppor- 
tunity to accomplish this result. 
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Is it to prevent educational waste “during . . . . months of idle- 
ness and inactivity”? New York has made provision for this. The 
following sentence is taken from the superintendent’s circular on va- 
cation playgrounds: “During the summer our vacation playgrounds 
guard the school and children against (1) the loss of discipline, (2) 
the tendency toward idleness, (3) the dissipation of mental control 
and concentration, (4) mortality due to heat, sickness, and street 
accidents, (5) the loss of physical efficiency.” 

Let us now change our tack. What advantages has New York’s 
present system of a ten-month traditional school plus the summer 
schools and summer playgrounds over an all-year plan? 

New York’s present plan deals directly with the ten-month 
school without interfering with the summer schools or the summer 
playgrounds, and vice versa. 

One of the objections to the all-year plan is that it would affect 
the whole school system while only a limited number of pupils 
would be interested in the summer schedule. 

The all-year plan would meet with opposition in sections of the 
city where parents in large numbers take their children to the sea- 
shore or the mountains for the summer. 

The all-year school usually provides for four terms instead of the 
traditional two terms. This increase in the number of terms in a 
year would cause more time to be lost on account of the preparation 
of “records necessary for promotion from the old grade and enrol- 
ment in the new; the collection and redistribution of books; the ad- 
justment due to regrading and reclassifying students because of 
mentality, health, and often personality; the assignment of teachers; 
the arrangement of individual and group programs; and the many 
other details incidental to the transition from one grade to another.” 
Time is unavoidably lost when we have only two terms; more time 
would be lost if we had four terms. 

If the children were permitted to select which three terms they 
would attend, the task of the attendance officers would be increased; 
for example, many children selecting the fall term for vacation would 
loiter about the school building, often inducing other children to 
play truant. At present, if an attendance officer meets a boy of 
school age on the street during school hours, he challenges him. The 
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boy should be in school (regular or continuation), or he should be 
employed. Under the all-year plan the idler might be on vacation. 
How to distinguish the vacationist from the truant would be an ad- 
dition to the attendance-officer’s problem. 

A technical difficulty involving state money would arise when- 
ever the attendance for thirty-six weeks was less than the minimum 
number of days required by the state. 

Dr. Corson, former superintendent of schools of Newark, says, 
“The all-year schools do not maintain an equal average grade of 
scholarship with the traditional schools. The shortening of each term 
and the unsettled feeling which the short term creates impair their 
efficiency.” 

Our present system is more humane than the all-year system. In 
the summer we do not unduly press academic work. 

Climatic conditions must be considered. The hot weather of a 
New York summer hardly conduces to intensive academic work. 

Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the City Schools Division of the 
Bureau of Education, says, “That children should be kept poring 
over books for five hours a day for forty-eight weeks cannot be de- 
fended.” 

Should children be held to an intensive academic program when 
they should be enjoying their play instinct? Let us quote from a 
letter written by Miss Marguerite M. Hussey, of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department, School of Education, New York University. 

I would state that the child in the elementary grades needs from four to five 
hours of big-muscle activities daily for all-round development, health, physical, 
and emotional. He cannot secure a sufficient amount during the average indoor 
school term with the present type of program. During the growth period there 
is an increased growth of the long bones in the early spring months, and a greater 
degree of morbidity. Because of the effects of direct sunlight, fresh air, and 
vigorous activity on the metabolic processes, the growing and developing in- 
dividual should have these influences during the summer. 


We wonder whether the trend of this question is to place all 
teachers on an all-year basis. The district superintendents are now 
on what is practically an all-year basis.. So are the clerical assistants 
in the high schools. Of course, we are particularly interested in the 
welfare of the children. But if children are to be well taught, healthy 
and vigorous teachers will be required. Consequently, in the interest 
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of the children it is imperative to look out for the welfare of the 
teacher. 

In the North American Review for November, 1929, John J. 
Raskob “predicts that the next few years will see the all but uni- 
versal adoption of the five-day work system by the major indus- 
tries.” Doesn’t it seem paradoxical that, while there is a growing 
tendency throughout the country for a five-day week for adults that 
they may have more leisure, there is a movement to increase the 
working year for children, curtailing their vacation? 

What does the all-year school mean? It is generally considered 
as a forty-eight-week school year divided into four terms, children 
being required to attend only three of the four terms. In other 
words, only thirty-six weeks’ attendance is compulsory. New York 
City’s traditional year consists of forty weeks. Surely children can 
learn more in forty weeks than in thirty-six weeks. Children are 
allowed to decide which twelve weeks of the school year may be 
legally spent outside of school. In all quarters of the year there are 
children out of school. How would this work in New York City? 
What time of the year is really the best time to permit children free 
time in New York City? Climatic conditions must be considered. As 
a rule, New Yorkers who can afford it get out of the city in the sum- 
mer. Many of those left behind wish they could do likewise. They 
remain through necessity, not choice. Although New York may be 
a cool city in comparison with some other cities, it is a pretty hot 
place in the summer time. It is not the time when children or adults 
feel like exerting their maximum energy. Pavements are hot; auto 
exhaust fills the air. It does not seem desirable in New York to 
compel children to attend school during the summer to make up for 
a vacation taken in another season of the year. 

Former Superintendent Corson, of Newark, says on this point, 
“The vacation period of July and August is now so universally a 
part of the routine life of native Americans that there is little senti- 
ment in favor of changing it.” Of the teachers, he says, “Those who 
have taught several successive summers state that they have lost 
buoyancy and spirit because of the continued work.” 

In New York City at present the teachers employed in the sum- 
mer schools volunteer for the work. Some are induced to do so 
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through economic necessity. None should be compelled to work dur- 
ing the summer. Nothing should be done to impair the inspirational 
side of teaching. 

Where has the all-year school been tried? Although the commit- 
tee has communicated with the Bureaw of Education at Washington 
and with a score of superintendents throughout the country, it finds 
the all-year school is not in operation in many places. 

In Aliquippa, Pennsylvania (population about 19,000), an all- 
year school system has been in operation in four elementary schools 
since July, 1928, and in a high school since July, 1929. So you see it 
is very new in that young town, which itself is “the creature of a 
large steel corporation.” The superintendent states, “We have not 
printed anything on our organization as yet. We feel that it is too 
soon to do so.” It is evident that conditions in this town are very 
different from those in New York. We refer particularly to population 
and available forms of occupation for adults. 

Nashville, Tennessee (population about 140,000), operates an 
all-year school system. There are separate schools for children on the 
basis of color. The motivation in establishing the all-year school in 
this city seems to have been to see that the pupil, at the earliest 
possible age, reaches the point of productivity. Nashville’s total 
school population in the report of 1927-28 was only 26,487. Condi- 
tions affecting age of productivity, race, and the size of population 
are markedly different in Nashville from those in New York City. 

Of all the cities trying out the all-year school, perhaps the one in 
which conditions more nearly approximate those of New York City 
(population over 6,000,000) is the city of Newark (population about 
474,000). How has it worked out in that city? We read in the Vew 
York Sun of September 6, 1929, that Assistant Superintendent Bal- 
com, speaking of the fifteen-year experiment of the all-year school 
in Newark, said, “I would not be surprised to see it entirely done 
away with.” Mr. Balcom is an assistant superintendent of schools 
under Superintendent Logan, of Newark. He had already served as 
assistant superintendent under Superintendent Corson, the prede- 
cessor of Superintendent Logan. Mr. Balcom, having studied this 
matter under two administrations, deserves an audience when he 
speaks on this topic. Perhaps you would be interested in what Super- 
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intendent Corson himself said, while in office, on the matter of the 
all-year school. His report is lengthy. Time limits us to extracts 
taken here and there. He says: 


The all-year schools are located in sections where the foreign-born live. It 
is doubtful whether they could be maintained in the districts of the native- 


The theory that pupils can be accelerated to the point of saving two years 
in an all-year elementary school is not true. There are three important reasons 
which make the theory fallacious. The first is the constantly changing enrol- 
ment in the schools, due to the shifting population; the second, the five reorgani- 
zations each year, the additional one due to the summer vacation; the third, the 
criticism of the immaturity of all-year pupils and their failure in the high schools. 
The latter criticism is now causing a retardation of the children in the elemen- 
tary schools 

The failure to secure acceleration of pupils as theoretically claimed for all- 
year schools, the impossibility of maintaining a stable and satisfactory organiza- 
tion throughout the year and of co-ordinating well such organization with the 
traditional school system, the unwise practice of sending immature and poorly 
prepared pupils into the high schools rather than making them as strong as pos- 
sible in the elementary studies are serious faults of the all-year system. The cost 
of the all-year schools is also a matter for careful consideration 

In view of the low rating of all-year schools in the educational surveys and 
of the criticism of the work of the all-year graduates in high schools and of the 
cost of all-year schools, the conclusion seems warranted that these schools 
should be discontinued. The term for the children of the foreign-born should be 
as long at least as for the native-born. These children should have the time to 
assimilate knowledge. That being true, there is no adequate basis for all-year 
schools other than for Americanization. In this field they are successful. To 
abolish the all-year plan of organization does not mean lack of school oppor- 
tunity in the summer time for those who desire to attend school. The summer 
schools afford a means of education upon a different plan of organization. The 
children can be in the schools in the mornings and in the playgrounds in the 
afternoons. 


In Mason City, Iowa, after five years’ trial, the all-year school 
was discontinued. 

The superintendents of the following cities notify us that they 
have no all-year system: Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Seattle. Some of these cities—for example, Cleveland— have a sys- 
tem similar to that in New York, namely, a traditional school year 
and a separate summer session. 
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Your committee wishes to present the following extracts from 
letters received from medical experts. One is from Dr. Charles Gil- 
more Kerley, of the Babies’ Hospital, who says, “In answer to your 
question [What do you think of the effect on a child of an academic 
program during the summer similar to the academic program during 
the rest of the year?], in my opinion it would not be to the child’s 
advantage to continue the school work during the usual vacation 
period.” The other is from Dr. Louis I. Harris, former health com- 
missioner of New York City, who says: 

From the many years of experience that I have had in connection with 
medical supervision of school children, I cannot but feel that a twelve-month 
school year, with a full academic program, would have a detrimental effect upon 
the health of the average school child. Such a program would of necessity entail 
indoor occupation for a very substantial fraction of the year. 

The opportunity for overcoming the effect of mental and physical fatigue 
would be seriously interfered with. Too often people think of fatigue as the 
result of physical exertion or of intensive mental application. It is not generally 
recognized that nervous fatigue results from continued application to a form of 
work which may not be intensive and which may require no physical exertion. 
The term “monotonous occupation” as used by physiologists, and more particu- 
larly by industrial hygienists, refers to the cumulative effect upon the nervous 
system of long-continued occupation without adequate periods of change and 
freedom from responsibility. I am confident that a great many children who do 
not have the benefit of a fairly long vacation, and especially those who are high 
strung, suffer from forms of fatigue which are not recognized in childhood and 
which eventuate in later life in various neuroses. The foundation of nervous and 
mental disorders is frequently established in childhood through monotonous or 
prolonged activity. 

For my part, I cannot too strongly urge against a twelve-month school year 
with a full academic program. 

CONCLUSION 


“A man is a prophet save in his own country.” It is unfortunate 
that people of this city fail to see the merits of their own metropolis. 
News of an experiment in a distant town, however diminutive, is 
hailed as proper subject matter to be foisted on New York City. 
Your committee has had an open mind on this question of the all- 
year school. It realizes that a city of New York’s immensity is 
watched by the rest of the country. It must be wide awake. It must 
be progressive. 

After diligent search in every quarter for the arguments pro and 
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con, your committee, on behalf of the Teachers’ Council, recom- 
mends that the present system in New York City be continued as 
the system best meeting the needs of this leading city. It is not nec- 
essary or advisable to organize either the whole system or even a 
group of schools on the all-year plan. The school population can be 
well cared for by the present ten-month school, supplemented by the 
flexible vacation schools and vacation playgrounds. Flexibility is an 
important feature of these summer activities. As conditions change, 
new needs of the children can be met. Summer programs taking into 
consideration climatic conditions, industrial conditions, housing con- 
ditions, health, hazards of streets, available funds, pupil retardation, 
pupil acceleration, normal progress, foreign pupils, increase of mu- 
sic, increase of manual training, increase of art work, increase of 
play, can be modified from time to time as occasion demands with- 
out upsetting the work of New York’s army of children during the 


rest of the school year. 
Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Epwarp J. McNAtty, Chairman 
HELEN M. ADAMS 

Anna E. CLEMENCY 

Dora C. DEIs 

FRANK G. INGALLS 

MARGARET J. JOHNSTON 





CURRICULUM REVISION IN THE NEW YORK 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NED H. DEARBORN! 
New York University 


New York has two state teachers’ colleges and nine state normal 
schools. One teachers’ college and all nine normal schools have for 
their primary purpose the preparation of elementary-school teachers. 
These ten institutions offer three-year curriculums—kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade—leading to permanent state 
certificates for teaching in the public elementary schools of the state. 
One of the ten—the teachers’ college—offers four-year curriculums 
of the type just mentioned in addition to the three-year curriculums. 
All but two of the eleven state institutions offer special curriculums, 
which prepare for the teaching of music, art, physical education, 
industrial arts, home economics, and several other subjects. To date, 
however, the curriculum-revision work has been confined to the 
three-year curriculums for the preparation of elementary-school 
teachers. 

Curriculum revision which is something more than a fashionable 
gesture is accomplished in two ways: by the committee method and 
by the-scientific method. The former makes use of the experience, 
analytical abilities, and organizing powers of the members of a 
committee. Competent thinkers, serious students of education, and 
people of valuable practical experience can in a comparatively short 
time produce an organized course of study of merit. The scientific 
method calls for the selection of materials in terms of stated educa- 
tional values, their organization and placement, their application to 
individual cases, the establishment of valid measurement, the study 
of teaching difficulties, and the ultimate test of usefulness of both 
materials and methods. These requirements and others indicate the 
variety and complexity of problems in the scientific method. This 

« The author was formerly director of the Division of Teacher Training of the 
New York State Education Department.—Ep1ToR 
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method involves a large expenditure of time, effort, and money but 
undoubtedly leads to valuable and enduring results. 

New York State began with the committee method for two very 
practical reasons: (1) Scientific curriculum-research workers are 
scarce. There are a few university schools of education fortunate 
enough to have a small number on their faculties. In other colleges 
and schools, in state teachers’ colleges and normal schools, and in 
the public-school systems throughout the country the curriculum 
scientist is still a curiosity. The reasons for this lack of specialists 
are not mysterious, and the existing condition is certainly not dis- 
couraging. It takes time to develop a new field and to train the re- 
quired leaders and workers. (2) There was common sentiment 
among the ten faculties that the courses in the three curriculums 
mentioned needed a restatement of objectives, a reorganization of 
materials and methods, and a re-evaluation of their usefulness. 
Pending the results of scientific curriculum research in the field of 
education, something had to be done. The committee method was 
employed. 

The work of revision began in June, 1925, when the state com- 
missioner of education appointed a general committee to consider 
the revision of the curriculums for the preparation of elementary- 
school teachers. Revised outlines of these curriculums were de- 
veloped and submitted to the faculties prior to their first annual 
meeting in October, 1926. 

At this meeting two purposes guided the group discussions—(r) 
the formulation of criticisms and suggestions regarding the outlines 
of the curriculums proposed by the general committee and (2) the 
development of plans for the preparation of detailed course out- 
lines. 

After reviewing the comments of faculty members, the general 
committee revised its proposals and sent second outlines to all the 
faculties for further suggestions. These were sent prior to the second 
annual meeting of the faculties in September, 1927. The purposes of 
this meeting were the same as those of the meeting in 1926 with the 
emphasis shifted from criticism to the work of preparing detailed 
outlines for the separate courses. Faculty-committee organization 
for the work had been adopted, and, after a year spent in becoming 
acquainted with one another and with the work to be accomplished, 
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the committee members were ready to undertake their work in- 
telligently and with enthusiasm. 

The purposes of the third annual meeting of the faculties in 
September, 1928, included two in addition to those of the first two 
meetings—(3) the arrangement of materials for presentation to 
the general committee and (4) the formulation of suggestions re- 
garding the experimental use of the course outlines. 

For three and one-half years the faculty members of the ten state 
institutions preparing elementary-school teachers worked together, 
giving their best advice to the general committee on curriculum re- 
vision and to the State Education Department. Between annual 
meetings there was a large amount of special committee work and 
individual effort. The work of developing course outlines had by 
February, 1929, progressed to sucha point that an editing committee 
was appointed. This committee at once prepared plans and pre- 
sented them to the various course chairmen to enable them to re- 
draft the outlines for experimental use in September, 1929. The re- 
drafting was completed early in April, 1929, edited the same month, 
and mimeographed. 

The organization of the course outlines as prepared by the 
editing committee and followed by the faculty committee chairman 
for each course is of interest. 

1. The outline called for a statement of preliminary require- 
ments. These might be in the form of prerequisite courses or of 
subject-matter achievement during the period of preparation before 
admission to a teacher-training institution. 

2. A statement was required showing the relation of a given 
course to the curriculum as a whole. Specialists were thus aided to 
see their course in the proper perspective by justifying the work 
offered as an integral part of the total program. 

3. Each committee was requested to prepare a statement of gen- 
eral objectives. While uniformity of materials and methods used in 
a given course is unessential—not to say undesirable—the fact re- 
mains that courses given under the same name in institutions of 
similar grade and purpose for the same amount of credit should lead 
to fairly comparable results. The committee members were there- 
fore urged to formulate co-operatively a statement of general ob- 
jectives. 
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4. The plan next called for a logical outline of content. Selection 
of materials and their systematic organization required careful 
thinking on the part of the committee in terms of the statement of 
general objectives. 

5. The next step was the development of a bibliography. This 
was arranged alphabetically according to authors’ names. The titles 
followed, and in most cases they were accompanied by the names of 
the publishers and the dates of publication. 

6. The plan then called for the organization of the materials of 
instruction into units of work with suggestions regarding the time 
which should be devoted to each unit and to the course as a whole. 

7. Up to this point no provision had been made for the experi- 
mental use of the course outlines. If no further step had been taken, 
the work of revision would have been identified with the committee 
plan only. The outlines might have approached perfection as a com- 
mittee product and yet lacked the necessary organization which 
would enable instructors to use them in such a way that progtessive 
and constant revision would be possible. Therefore, as a last sugges- 
tion of the editing committee, the materials were to be organized in 
a “pedagogical outline.” Each unit of work in a course was outlined 
in detail in four vertical columns. In the first column a statement of 
specific objectives or expected outcomes was made. In the second 
column suggested materials and procedures were listed under stu- 
dent activities. The term “activities” included any form of class- 
room method suited to the content of the unit in question. In the 
third column a statement was made of the relation of the unit to 
other courses. Such statements tend to bring about a proper co- 
ordination of subjects and to eliminate artificial distinctions in the 
classification of subject matter. In the fourth column were lists of 
references and materials recommended for the unit. In each case 
specific chapter and page references were expected. In addition to 
the value of the outlines for experimental purposes, it was believed 
that another important value was to be obtained indirectly, namely, 
the development of an experimental attitude on the part of the pro- 
spective teachers enrolled in the courses. There is so much truth in 
the statement that teachers teach as they have been taught rather 
than as they have been taught how to teach and there is so much 
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need for the experimental or scientific attitude in all school work that 
the use of the outlines should eventually have a profound influence 
on the work done in the elementary schools of the state. Graduates 
of these courses will have been in daily contact with the type of pro- 
cedure and the attitude of mind which are essential for real progress 
in public education. 

The members of the committees gave some attention to certain 
check lists in preparing the various course outlines. For example, 
the study by Charters and Waples entitled The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study' was used. Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, 
of Buffalo, as president of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, had made a partial list of results which normal schools should 
obtain. The writer prepared a statement of the functions of teacher- 
training programs. These three references were used to some extent 
by the committees. Of course, wide use was made of all related 
educational literature. 

The outlines, forty in number, vary in quality, as might be ex- 
pected. Each is subject to constant revision indefinitely, and each 
will be used experimentally in the ten state institutions offering cur- 
riculums for elementary-school teachers according to the directions 
given in the foreword of the outline. This work began in September, 
1929. The directions to the faculty members were as follows: 

1. Each instructor should use the outline in connection with every unit of 
work during the semester in which the course is given. 

2. It may be found desirable to eliminate some parts, to add new material, 
or to modify the suggestions now incorporated. 

3. Whatever changes are suggested should be noted day by day on the 
pages of this outline. 

4. The general bibliography should be annotated. Your evaluation of each 
reference should therefore be recorded somewhere in this outline. 

5. The general bibliography should be numbered according to your judg- 
ment of the relative values of the references. 

6. The specific references in connection with each unit of study should be 
numbered according to your judgment of the relative values of the references. 

7. New books, magazines, and articles that appear after each revision 
should be noted in appropriate places in the outline. 

8. Suggestions regarding semester hours credit given and minimum clock 


W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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hours of recitation required should be made at the end of the course. Ninety-six 
semester hours credit is now the requirement for graduation from the three- 
year curriculums. This reduction of twenty-four semester hours from the former 
plan should remind us of the necessity of maintaining present standards or of 
improving them. Each semester hour of work should call for two hours of prep- 
aration outside the regular recitation hours. 

g. This outline should be returned to the president or principal of your 
school at the end of the course together with all your notes, suggestions, or 
criticisms. 

10. The president or principal of your school should, after checking your 
notes, return the outline to you. The outlines will be used as a basis for the dis- 
cussion of each course at the 1930 meeting of the normal-school faculties, at 
which time, it is recommended, each committee will revise the experimental 
edition. 

11. There should be no activity in connection with this course that cannot 
be justified in terms of its educational value as a part of the program of preparing 
teachers for elementary schools. 

The program of the fourth annual meeting of the faculties in 
September, 1929, stressed the fourth purpose as stated in an earlier 
paragraph, namely, the formulation of suggestions regarding the ex- 
perimental use of the course outlines. Later meetings should con- 
cern themselves largely with the work of revision. This will be un- 
ending and will increase in value as means of evaluating proposed 
methods and materials are developed. 

A special committee was appointed prior to this meeting which 
formulated a set of questions applicable to each course outline. 
These questions will serve in a subjective way as criteria for evaluat- 
ing all courses as outlined. It is expected that the questions will 
develop into a score card and eventually be useful as a device for 
rating the several courses. 

An important item in this account is the fact that the outlines of 
curriculums and courses are the results of faculty work. They are 
not imposed by any state authority; nor do they represent the think- 
ing of specialists outside the New York State school faculties in this 
field. Faculty responsibility and faculty participation of this kind 
can lead to but one end—/professional vitality of a high order. ‘This is 
a method of curriculum revision which ought to continue indefi- 
nitely in the New York teacher-training institutions and which 
ought to be applied to all curriculums for the training of teachers. 




















A STUDY OF FORMS USED IN MAKING CONTRACTS 
WITH PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 





FRED G. STEVENSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 





The purpose of this article is to report the results of a study of 
the methods used by 462 public-school systems in making contracts 
with teachers. Leading school systems in all the forty-eight states 
are included among those which supplied information for the study. 
The cities range in size from Dover, Delaware, with a population 
of four thousand, to New York City, with more than five million. 
The total number of teachers employed by all the cities represented 
in the study is 236,000. 

The school systems in forty-two cities use no written or printed 
form of contract in employing teachers. In these school systems the 
teachers are employed according to the rules and regulations of the 
employing board and the requirements of the statutes, and they 
do not sign any agreement or acceptance of a position. The larger 
cities in this group are New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
and St. Louis. Nine other cities in the group have populations of 
more than one hundred thousand. The populations of the remaining 
twenty-eight cities in the group not using contracts range downward 
to less than ten thousand. These forty-two school systems employ 
nearly one-third of the total number of teachers employed by all 
the school systems. Seventy-five thousand city school teachers are 
employed without the use of any written contract. 

The number of school systems which submitted sample contract 
forms is exactly ten times the number of systems which reported 
that no forms are used. Some school systems use merely an informal 
letter offering a position and requiring an informal letter of ac- 
ceptance to complete the contract; others require a legalistic, two- 
party-agreement form of contract. The forms vary in size from a 
card three by five inches to a sheet nine by sixteen inches. Table I 
shows the distribution of the forms as to size. Some of the forms are 
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serially numbered and are torn from a bound book like a checkbook, 
the stubs remaining in the book. Some are accompanied by vari- 
colored duplicates. A few are mimeographed, but most of the forms 
are printed, even in the case of the smaller systems. There are wide 
variations in composition, size of type, ornamentation, and quality 
of stock used. 

Two main types of contract form may be distinguished by the 
wording. One may be called a “notice-and-acceptance”’ form, since 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 420 CONTRACT FoRMS 
ACCORDING TO SIZE 








Size of Form Per Cent 





Letter size (83X11 inches) 43.3 
Miscellaneous sizes 43.1 
13.6 





100.0 











TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 462 ScHooL SysTEMS ACCORDING TO 
Type or CoNTRACT Forms 








Type of Form Number Per Cent 





No form used 42 g.1 
Notice-and-acceptance forms 173 37.4 
Two-party-agreement forms 247 53-5 





462 100.0 











it gives notice of election or an offer of a position and requires a 
signed acceptance on the part of the teacher to complete the con- 
tract. The second type is the legal form of agreement, to which both 
parties attach their signatures. The forms of the first type tend to 
be less formal than the legal form, although some of them contain 
stipulations as numerous and phraseology as legalistic as any of the 
two-party-agreement type. Table II shows that 53.5 per cent of 
the school systems are using the two-party-agreement type of con- 
tract form. There is reason to believe that in some cases the shorter 
notice-and-acceptance forms have replaced more involved two- 
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party-agreement forms. Several superintendents who reported that 
no form of contract is now used stated that they had formerly used 
contract blanks. 

The use of the two-party-agreement form predominates among 
the school systems in the smaller cities. The majority of the larger 
cities either use the notice-and-acceptance forms or use no contract 
forms. Table III shows the shift from the two-party-agreement type 
of contract to the notice-and-acceptance type and to the use of no 
contracts as the number of teachers employed increases. Sixty-six 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 460 CitTrEs* ACCORDING TO TyPES OF CONTRACT AND 
THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 








Two-Party NoTIcE AND No Foru 
AGREEMENT ACCEPTANCE UsED 
NoumBer or TEACHERS 





Num- | Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent Cent ber Cent 





178 | 66 13 5 
48 | 46 14 13 
18 | 38 5 10 

2 9 2 9 
2] 12 8 47 





248 | 54 42 9 





























* Two cities in the list contain two independent school districts; hence, the total number of cities is 
460 and the number of school systems is 462. 


per cent of the forms used by the cities employing 34-250 teachers 
are of the two-party-agreement type. The notice-and-acceptance 
type is used by 52 per cent of the cities employing 501—1,000 teachers 
and by 82 per cent of the cities employing 1,001—-2,000 teachers. 
Forty-seven per cent of the cities employing more than 2,000 teach- 
ers use no form of contract. 

Table IV shows the total number of teachers who are employed 
under each type of contract. Fifty-four per cent of the cities employ 
26 per cent of the teachers under the two-party-agreement type of 
contract. Thirty-seven per cent of the cities employ 42 per cent of 
the teachers with notice-and-acceptance forms. Nine per cent of the 
cities employ 32 per cent of the teachers without any written form 
of contract. 
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STIPULATIONS IN THE CONTRACT FORMS 


The contract forms differ widely in the number and the nature 
of the stipulations included. Table V shows the stipulations found 
in 420 contract forms. Some of these have come down from the days 
when the district committee or the electors of the district entered 
into contract with an itinerant teacher and agreed to furnish a 
suitable schoolhouse, to keep it in repair, and to supply the fuel. 
A number of systems in Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan still have 
such stipulations in their contract forms. 


TABLE IV 


ToTaL NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 460 CITIES UNDER EACH 
Type or CONTRACT 








Crrres TEACHERS 





Tyre or Contract 
Per Cent Number Per Cent 





Two-party-agreement form 248 54 61,958 26 
Notice-and-acceptance form 170 37 99,369 42 
No written contract 42 9 75,020 32 





460 100 236,347 100 

















It will be noticed that, of the forty stipulations listed in Table V, 
the one providing that the rules and regulations of the employing 
board shall govern the employment appears in the largest number of 
contract forms, but it appears in only 72 per cent of the forms sub- 
mitted. Three hundred and two of the forms contain this stipula- 
tion. Only three of the stipulations appear in more than 50 per cent 
of the forms. Sixty-six per cent of the forms stipulate the salary for 
the school year, and 64 per cent stipulate the date of the beginning 
of service or of the opening of school. If the stipulations appearing 
in 33 per cent or more of the contracts are considered, only four 
more are included. Forty-two per cent of the forms stipulate that 
the teacher must either possess or secure prior to entering into service 
a certificate or license to teach valid for the term of the contract. 
Forty per cent stipulate the length of the term in months. Forty 
per cent stipulate that the employment shall be governed by the 
requirements of the statutes. Thirty-three per cent stipulate that 
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the contract shall be terminable for cause or at the pleasure of the 
board. But four more stipulations are added to this list if considera- 


TABLE V 


STIPULATIONS FOUND IN 420 Forms OF TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS 






















































. ‘ Number of | Percentage 
Stipulation Forms lian 





Relating to assignment: 
Assignment subject to change...................0.0000- 111 26 
Assignment made in contract...................0...005. 81 19 
Assignment to be made later........................00. 118 28 

Relating to the term of contract: 
TRACE I so boo a. niois ws cn aaa vied vee wow ewsv acer 270 64 
Length of term in months. ...............0 cc cceeeeeees 170 40 
Length of term in weeks................0 0c ccs eeeeeeees 57 14 
Length of term in days..............0cceccceecseeeees 27 6 
TORRE ORM Fail ies 6 snp Aidine soe E a sewte bee oe nee ese 65 15 
May reduce term for lack of funds...................4.. 20 5 
Time lost by quarantine to be made up.................. 3 I 

Relating to salary: 
Salary for the school year...............0. 000s eee eeeas 279 66 
Salary monthly for ten months.....................000- 70 17 
Salary monthly for twelve months. ...................4. 61 15 
Deductions for retirement fund......................005 130 31 
Full pay during quarantine.......................0005- 24 6 
Other agreements regarding quarantine.................. 15 4 
Other remunerative employment forbidden............... 23 5 
Penalty or liquidated damages for breach of contract... ... 50 12 
Bonus for completion of contract....................085 4 I 
Assignment of wages forbidden....................00005 3 I 


Relating to termination of contract: 
Dismissal for cause or at the pleasure of the board 


Persians 139 33 
Marriage terminates contract................00cc eee eeee 93 22 
Termination by either party on thirty days’ notice........ 59 14 
Thirty days’ notice of resignation....................... 52 12 
Contract not terminable after August 1............ Bes: 7 2 
Contract not terminable during summer................. 5 I 

Relating to professional requirements: 

Certificate or license to teach................00000cee eee 176 42 
Attendance at institutes and meetings................... 50 12 
Attendance at study classes.................ce ee eeeeeee 6 I 
‘Statements in application considered a true part of the con- 

aS ee aa a eer rece reer ree 2 0.5 

Other stipulations: 

Rules and regulations of board govern employment....... 302 72 
Statutes govern employment...................-ce000e: 170 40 
Certificate of health required..................000e0 eee 47 II 
Care of school property...............ccceeceeeecceeees 56 13 
DOAMANE OF MODOIEN S oigieic ccc cocoa cose Races vacunctcegecss 59 14 
School register to be kept................00. cee eee eees 31 7 
Number of working hours per day...................... 4 I 
Lunch hour and extra-curriculum duties................. 4 I 


Teacher to live within the district....................... 
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tion is given only to those appearing in 26 per cent or more of the 
contracts. Thirty-two per cent stipulate that there shall be a time 
limit for the acceptance of the position. Thirty-one per cent stipu- 
late that there shall be deductions made from the salary for a retire- 
ment fund. Twenty-eight per cent provide that the appointment is 
subject to later assignment. Twenty-six per cent provide that the 
assignment is subject to change. Thus, none of the forty stipula- 
tions appears in as many as 75 per cent of the forms, and only eleven 
of them appear in more than 25 per cent of the forms. 


TABLE VI 


STIPULATIONS APPEARING IN ONE-THIRD OR MORE OF THE CONTRACT 
Forms or Eacu Group or ScHoor SysTEMs 








NuMBER oF TEACHERS 





STIPULATION 
251- 





Employment subject to rules and regulations. . . 
Date of opening 

Salary for year 

Number of months 

Certificate or license............ Sa See ernt fe 
Employment subject to state laws 

Monthly rate of salary 

Termination of employment for cause 
Deductions for retirement fund 























A number of scattering stipulations found in different forms are 
not shown in Table V. Among these are some relating to the per- 
sonal conduct of the teacher, forbidding membership in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, requiring an oath of allegiance to the 
United States and to the state in which the duties under the contract 
are to be performed, denying relationship to any member of the 
employing board, requiring that the teacher secure a special pen- 
manship certificate or forfeit twenty-five dollars, and requiring that 
the teacher must help in the sale of textbooks to pupils on Saturday. 

In order to discover the common practice with regard to stipula- 
tions included in forms of contract, a list was made of the nine 
stipulations which appear in one-third or more of the contract forms 
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from each group of school systems. Table VI shows this list and 
indicates which groups include each stipulation. 

Twenty-eight state departments of public instruction furnished 
samples of forms which are either required or recommended for use 
in making contracts with public-school teachers within their respec- 
tive states. Table VII shows the stipulations mentioned seven or 
more times in these state forms of contract. 


TABLE VII 


STIPULATIONS APPEARING IN TWENTY-EIGHT STATE 
Forms oF CONTRACT 


Frequency of 


Stipulation fention 


Date of opening 

Employment subject to requirements of statutes 
Certificate or license to teach required 

Monthly rate of salary 

Employment subject to rules and regulations of board 
Number of months in term 

Reports required 

Salary for school year 

Care of school property 

Dismissal for cause or at pleasure of board 
Deductions for retirement fund 


When the stipulations in the state forms and those in the forms 
of the school systems are considered, the eight mentioned most fre- 
quently are ranked in the following order: 

1. Employment subject to rules and regulations of employing 
board 

2. Date of opening of term or beginning of service 

. The salary for the school year 
. A state certificate or license to teach required 
. Employment subject to the requirements of the statutes 
. The length of the term in months 
. Cause for dismissal or termination of contract 
. Deductions from salary for retirement fund 

Except { in a few instances contracts are for one school year only. 
Annual contracts make it possible for a board to adopt legislation 
affecting the entire teaching staff at the beginning of each school 
year. The form from Sioux City, Iowa, which was one of the longest 
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received, is largely devoted to the provisions for the establishment, 
support, and administration of the local retirement fund. After the 
board had decided to establish the retirement fund, these provisions 
were written into the teachers’ contracts, and the system was put 
into full force and effect the following year. 

It has been the purpose of this article to show, so far as the limita- 
tions of space permit, the stipulations and other matters it has 
pleased boards of education to include in their offers of employment 
to teachers. It is evident that there is little standardization of con- 
tract forms except as required by statute in a very few states. There 
appears to be a trend toward a:short form of the notice-and-accept- 
ance type. Since most city school systems operate under regularly 
adopted rules and regulation’ and since all states have statutes with 
regard to public schools, detailed stipulations are not essential to a 
contract form. A letter, such as is used in some cities, giving the 
terms of employment and accompanied by a booklet containing the 
rules governing teachers and a calendar of the year for which the 
contract is made should be sufficient for an intelligent acceptance 
or rejection of an offer by a teacher. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
TO PUPILS IN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


RALPH S. ROWLAND 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania‘ 


From the advent of typewriting into the schools up to the present 
time, the subject has been treated distinctly as a commercial subject 
and has been offered in high school and college to those who are pre- . 
paring for office work. Recently typewriting has been introduced 
into many of the junior high schools in the country, but even there 
it is given chiefly as an exploratory, or prevocational, course. We are 
just beginning to realize that typewriting may have great value for 
persons other than stenographers, that the rank and file of humanity 
may profit immensely from the ability to use a machine for easy, 
rapid, and legible writing. Typewriting is coming to be recognized 
as one of the more practical subjects taught in the schools. 

By means of advertisements in leading magazines, the manu- 
facturers of typewriters are broadcasting to the parents of the na- 
tion arguments in favor of the use of the machine by children. Such 
eminent educators as M. V. O’Shea, Patty Smith Hill, C. A. Phillips, 
Angelo Patri, and Frank N. Freeman are quoted in setting forth 
the many advantages which, it is said, will accrue from the chil- 
dren’s use of the typewriter. In the advertisements it is claimed 
that the use of the typewriter develops all the mental activities of 
the young child; that it minimizes strain on mind, eyes, and nerves, 
making for better health and faster progress; that it creates a love 
of order, neatness, and symmetry; that it aids in teaching the great 
essentials of English composition; that it improves ability in spelling 
and reading; that it furnishes an opportunity for the imagination to 
express itself and develops the creative instinct; that it develops 
habits of accuracy and concentration; etc. 

If typewriting is a tool that should be in the hands of all, as 
many educators are coming to believe, should it not be introduced 

t At the time the study here reported was made, the author was teaching in the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska.—Eprror 
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into that part of the educational system the function of which is in- 
tegration, that is, into the elementary grades? Various attitudes are 
extant today among the educators of the country. One group con- 
tends that children of elementary-school age can learn typewriting 
just as well as anyone, that there is a universal need for skill in 
typewriting, and that instruction in the subject should therefore be 
given in the elementary grades of the schools. Another group con- 
tends that elementary-school children can learn to typewrite very 
efficiently but that there is no universal need for this skill—that it 
involves specialization, a function of the secondary school rather 
than of the elementary grades. Another group contends that the 
need for the skill exists but that it remains to be shown that children 
of elementary-school age can be taught to typewrite efficiently 
enough to justify the introduction of the subject so early in their 
school life. Another group contends that the need is present but 
that extended and concentrated practice in such a subject as type- 
writing, which involves certain more or less delicate motor co-ordina- 
tions, might possibly result in harm physiologically to the fast- 
growing child and that it is therefore necessary to give careful study 
to the physiological effects resulting from such practice before the 
question is decided. Finally, the group which is perhaps most typical 
of the thinking and progressive educators of today simply says that, 
since no definite scientific research has been conducted on the prob- 
lem and since opinions have been based purely on observation of 
isolated instances, we do not know how well elementary-school 
children can learn to use the typewriter, that we do not know wheth- 
er or not the physiological consequences of such instruction would 
be harmful, that we do not know whether or not the need for type- 
writing skill is so universal as to warrant giving instruction in the 
subject in the elementary school, and that further study is necessary 
before these questions can be decided. The general problem resolves 
itself, then, into three fundamental considerations: (1) Is there a 
universal need for skill in typewriting which would justify giving 
instruction in the subject in the elementary school the purpose of 
which is partly “to develop that practical efficiency in activities 
shared by all in daily work and intercourse’??? (2) Can pupils of 

Frederick Gordon Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum, p. 62. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. 
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elementary-school age learn to typewrite well, or can this instruc- 
tion be given more effectively at an older age? (3) Is it possible that 
extended practice in typewriting might result in physiological harm 
to the pupils because of the muscular co-ordinations involved? 

During the second semester of the school year 1928-29, the 
writer conducted a study in an attempt to throw some light on the 
second of these considerations, the question as to how well pupils in 
the elementary school can learn typewriting. Touch typewriting was 
taught to an experimental class of fifth- and sixth-grade children in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. For fifteen weeks the class met after school five 
days a week for a session of forty minutes. Nineteen pupils—eight 
boys and eleven girls—completed the fifteen weeks of work. Seven 
were from the fifth grade, and twelve from the sixth grade. The 
average age was eleven years and two months; the average I.Q., 
110.5. 

_ The achievement of the pupils was undoubtedly affected by a 
variety of factors. The facts that they were intensely interested in 
the work and that the average I.Q. was slightly above normal may 
have affected the achievement favorably. Factors which may have 
exerted a retarding effect were the large number of absences (al- 
though very few were absent without good reason); the inexperience 
of the experimenter in dealing with children of that age; the time of 
day at which the class was held; the length of the typewriting period; 
the fact that the chairs and tables used, being equipment provided 
for high-school and college students, were not of the proper height 
for elementary-school pupils; and the fact that materials and meth- 
ods had not been developed for teaching typewriting to children of 
elementary-school age. In view of these conditions, the actual re- 
sults achieved may be considered as representing the minimum, 
rather than the maximum, results. 

The pupils were tested once each week from the seventh to the 
fifteenth week, inclusive, by means of standardized typewriting tests 
prepared by E. G. Blackstone, which measure speed and accuracy 
combined. The average scores for the nine weeks are given in Table 
I. In order that comparisons may be made, Table I also shows the 
standard norms for the Blackstone tests, the averages of the three 
highest scores in the class, the average scores made by a class of 
college students conducted by the writer at the Teachers College, 
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University of Nebraska, the average scores made by classes in junior 
and senior high schools in Chicago as reported by the supervisor of 
typewriting.* The scores for the Chicago classes were secured during 
the first semester of the school year 1928-29. The scores for the ex- 
perimental class and the class in the Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, were secured during the second semester of the same 
school year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The number of pupils in this experiment was so small that 
any generalizations made must be extremely conservative, although 


TABLE I 


AVERAGES OF SCORES IN TYPEWRITING MADE ON BLACKSTONE 
Tests By VARIOUS GROUPS 








Three , 

Standard . satin Chicago 

Amount of Blackstone | Experimental] lighest Teachers- Junior 

Drill in Test 4 Scores in College Hizh School 
Minutes Norms* eee Class’ Classes* 





41 42 28 
44 67 31 
48 52 34 
60 
77 
70 
go 
68 


93 























* The figures in this column involve interpolations made from the actual averages. 


the writer believes that the children involved were fairly representa- 
tive of American children in general. 

2. When the various scores shown in Table I are plotted and the 
learning curves for the different groups are drawn, the following facts 
are evident. In general, the learning curve for the experimental 
class is slightly higher than that for the typewriting classes in the 
junior high schools in Chicago but lower than that for the classes in 
the senior high schools in Chicago and lower than the curve for the 
standard norms for the Blackstone tests for pupils in senior high 
schools. The curve for the average of the three best scores each week 
jn the experimental class corresponds closely to that for the class of 
college students in the Teachers College, University of Nebraska. 


* Marion F. Tedens, “‘Typewriting Results, Blackstone Proficiency Tests, Chicago 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 1928-1929.” 
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A distinctive feature of the curve for the experimental class is the 
fact that no flattening is yet present, while the flattening in the 
curve for the standard norms is such that, if the experimental class 
had been conducted for a longer period, the curve for the experi- 
mental class might have caught up with that for the standard norms. 

3. The correlation between the average scores for one three 
weeks and those for another three weeks is very high—a fact which 
indicates a high degree of consistency in the tests used. The stand- 
ard deviations are relatively small but increase slightly for suc- 
cessive tests. This fact indicates that within the group studied in- 
dividual differences increased with practice. 

4. The correlation between the I.Q.’s of the pupils and their 
average scores in typewriting for the last three weeks of testing was 
found to be .608+.098, which indicates a marked relation between 
the two. This is contrary to the findings in high-school classes in 
St. Louis. 

5. A negligible correlation is found between the chronological 
ages of the pupils and the scores in typewriting for the last three 
weeks. The coefficient is negative and, in this respect, agrees with 
the St. Louis findings.? 

6. A low but significant negative correlation is found between 
the time absent and the scores in typewriting. This correlation in- 
dicates a positive relation between attendance and achievement in 
typewriting. 

7. Aslight positive correlation is found between the school marks 
for scholarship and the scores in typewriting, while the correlation 
between the school marks for citizenship and the scores in typewrit- 
ing is practically negligible. However, a marked relation is found to 
be present between the marks in arithmetic and the sc :es in type- 
writing. 

8. A substantial relation is found between scores in longhand, 
when measured in the same way as typewriting, and the scores in 
typewriting (.599 +.099). 

g. When the pupils were timed for fifteen minutes on Blackstone 

tH. H. Davis, “(Measurement in Commercial Education in the St. Louis Schools,” 


Research Studies in Commercial Education, p. 43. University of Iowa Monographs in 
Education, First Series, No. 7. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. 


2 Tbid. 
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tests, the correlation between the scores for the first three minutes 
and the scores for the full fifteen minutes was found to be .824 +.050. 
On the third day of such timing, however, the correlation increased 
to .925+.022. This fact indicates that for this group of pupils a 
three-minute test was practically as reliable as a fifteen-minute 
test. 

10. The weights and heights of the pupils were measured at regu- 
lar intervals during the course of the experiment to determine wheth- 
er the normal growth of the pupils was being retarded by the type- 
writing done after school. Judging from the data obtained, the writer 
believes that the typewriting had no effect whatsoever on the physi- 
cal growth of the children. On the other hand, it is very likely that 
the educational experiences of the children were considerably en- 
riched through the typewriting. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Further study should be made along the same lines that were 
followed in this experiment but on a larger scale. Scores should be 
obtained for a larger number of pupils, and the class should be con- 
ducted for a much longer period. 

2. Particular attention should be given to the preparation of in- 
structional materials and to instructional methods in order to de- 
termine the conditions under which pupils of elementary-school age 
can best learn typewriting. The best time of day and the proper 
length of the class period should be determined. 

3. Follow-up studies should be carried out to determine the later 
uses made of typewriting by elementary-school pupils and to de- 
termine the subsequent effects of instruction in typewriting on other 
work done by the children. 

4. Extended study should be made to determine (a) the extent 
to which there is a universal need for skill in typewriting and (0) 
whether there is anything about the process of typewriting that 
would result in physiological harm to children of elementary-school 
age. 

5. Finally, it is recommended that educators in general give more 
attention and study to the question of whether or not typewriting 
should have a place in the elementary school. It is a problem which 
is being forced on the profession and which must be recognized. 




















A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN CHILD EDUCATION 





GRACE E. BIRD 
Rhode Island College of Education 





For many years the Rhode Island College of Education has been 
studying and criticizing its own teaching, diagnosing its own diffi- 
culties, testing results, applying remedial measures, and refining its 
methods. Especially is this statement true of the laboratory and 
demonstration department—the Henry Barnard School. The proc- 
ess has been psychological. 

In the acquisition of skill, the aim is to see that each step in the 
initial stages of a habit is thoroughly understood by the learner. In 
this way the waste of continuous trial and error is reduced to a 
minimum. Also, an effort is made to develop each habit in the way 
in which it is to be practiced. This procedure obviates the necessity 
of constant unlearning, relearning, and the formation of counter 
habits. Finally, every transfer value in learning is utilized, whether 
it be the “‘conscious ideal” or other “affective” stimulation, “iden- 
tical elements,”’ or expectancy based on previous knowledge of con- 
ditions. 

Pupils may enter the kindergarten of the Henry Barnard School 
at the age of three, four, or five. They find the schoolrooms equipped 
with many attractive incentives to work. Among these are large 
script letter and word forms made by the teachers by dusting carbo- 
rundum powder on melted glue applied to cardboard with a brush. 
These forms and other materials are conspicuously placed within the 
children’s reach to invite the children to use them spontaneously. 
Normal children naturally investigate the rough surface of the letter 
and word forms and are soon ready to be shown their proper use. 
The children are then taught how to move the first two fingers 
lightly over the carborundum letters and words. By this means, they 
gain a tactual-kinaesthetic-visual-auditory impression of the sym- 
bols. They are taught to look intently, trace precisely, and at the 
same time say the sound distinctly. The one-letter stage is a simple 
539 
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and brief entrance into a procedure which begins almost immediately 
to deal with larger units. The progressive sounding, seeing, and trac- 
ing of word forms carry over to the construction of words and sen- 
tences with a large movable alphabet, even before the pupils have 
learned all the individual sounds. The pupils’ attention is not fo- 
cused on single letters to the exclusion of words, phrases, and sen- 
tences. ; 

Because the models which the children study are correct in form, 
their first impressions are accurate. Correct form is thus observed 
in the initial stages of reading. 

To gain the necessary motor control for writing, the children 
trace around patterns in the form of flat models of such common and 
interesting objects as birds, animals, and candlesticks or other house- 
hold articles. Then, with colored pencils, they fill in the spaces with 
orderly strokes. Their own outlines furnish the limits beyond which 
they must not go. The tracing models are large in size, appropriate 
in form, and graded in difficulty. They lead the children to the easy, 
fluent, sidewise movement across the page characteristic of legible 
handwriting. The random use of the pencil—in other words, the 
scribbling tendency—is directed and controlled. 

Soon after tracing letters and filling in the tracing models, the 
children go to the blackboard and experiment in writing. Rapidly— 
often within two or three weeks—they acquire sufficient ability to 
express their own ideas. They are encouraged to use whatever words 
they need without the interference of any set vocabulary. The ideal 
of the school is to help the children to help themselves. 

The following compositions—everyday work, not especially 
selected—were written (without language.correction) by children 
under six years of age. Assistance in spelling is indicated by italics. 

I read my book last night. [First written sentence] 

My father is going to get me a pair of corduroy trousers. 

I am glad Christmas is coming. I want a doll and carriage. If I am good I 
think I will get them. I am going to be good. 

I wanted a two wheel bicycle. I don’t think I will get it. My mother says 
it is too dangerous. 


The following compositions, typical of daily work, were pro- 
duced by children between the ages of six and seven. The only help 
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given by the teacher is indicated by italics. The vocabulary and the 
expression of ideas are, in each case, the child’s own. 

The stars are big suns. Sometimes big meteors come down from the sky. 
The clouds hold the moisture. When it falls we call it rain. 

There are some chickens in the kindergarten. There is a mother hen. She is 
white. The babies are yellow. They run and play in the cage. 

Tuesday an Indian chief came to visit the school. I went into the second 
grade to see him. He was dressed in his Indian costume. He took off his head- 
dress. It had a great many feathers in it. Each feather meant that he had done 
something brave. He gave Miss Peirce his picture. 

Next summer, my mother, my sister and I are going West. My brother is 
going to camp. Stuart is going, too. If we stay long enough we shall see my 
grandmother. She lives in California. 

The skill in handwriting acquired is utilized by the children in 
the free activity of writing on the blackboard and on paper, always 
as a means of expressing their own thoughts rather than as an ex- 
ercise in copying any prescribed combination of words. The transfer 
from writing to the mastery of the printed page is rapid and success- 
ful. As soon as the children begin to read books, they are given 
primers containing both print and script. They are also permitted 
to learn the use of the typewriter. The transition from script to 
print by these means is found to be much swifter and more effectual 
than the old-fashioned transition from print to script. 

Each child is practically self-taught through self-criticism, with 
a minimum of direction from the teacher. The environment is suffi- 
ciently stimulating to catch his attention, to hold his interest, and 
to get results. He is working with a medium which is to him play 
material. It is presented in such an orderly sequence as to focalize 
the habit of reading and writing with the least possible waste of 
time and energy. Every success on the part of the child is evident 
to both himself and others, thus furnishing the affective tone neces- 
sary to arouse and sustain further effort. 

The lock step of ordinary instruction is broken by giving ample 
opportunity for individual initiative. No child is unduly hindered, 
urged, or hurried. Imitation of the more industrious and energetic 
pupils, satisfaction in attainment and in deserved approbation, and 
pleasure in activity as such obviate the necessity of driving on the 
part of the teacher. Moreover, opportunity for unusual individual 
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achievement is given. Indeed, in the Henry Barnard School, happy 
industry is the most conspicuous general habit. It is acquired through 
the transfer of many specific, satisfaction-giving habits clearly com- 
prehended and mastered without drudgery. Among other note- 
worthy evidences of industry on the part of the children, the writer 
has a photograph of more than two hundred n’s voluntarily copied 
on the blackboard by a four-year-old child teaching himself to per- 
fect the writing of that letter. Children of kindergarten age read an 
average of six books before they reach the first grade. The range 
in number of books read is from one to forty, the number of pages 
read averaging one hundred, including illustrations. 

In this day of experimental evidence results are necessary to sub- 
stantiate methods. Accordingly, the achievement of the children in 
the Henry Barnard School has been carefully investigated by means 
of standard tests administered and scored with the least possible in- 
accuracy. The entire battery of Gates reading tests produced the 
following results. 

A composite median of all standard test scores was found by 
adding the standard medians of all the tests for each grade. A sim- 
ilar procedure was followed with the separate scores of each child. 
The number of points by which the composite grade medians ex- 
ceeded the composite standard medians is as follows: Grade I, 51; 
Grade II, 21; Grade III, 20; Grade IV, 7; Grade V, 15; Grade VI, 
20; Grade VII, 16; and Grade VIII, 8. 

A comparison of the highest composite score in each grade with 
the composite standard median of that grade showed in Grade I a 
difference of 68 points; in Grade II, 24; Grade IIT, 35; Grade IV, 28; 
Grade V, 16; Grade VI, 31; Grade VII, 36; and Grade VIII, 22. In 
the entire group of children trained from the beginning in the Henry 
Barnard School only three were below standard. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was given to Grades II B- 
VIII A, inclusive, in June, 1929. It was administered by college 
Seniors trained in the giving of tests. The tests were given in the 
presence of the critic teachers and the writer. Each paper was cor- 
rected and recorrected by four different students, whose names were 
signed to the paper. All tabulations were made by the writer. Only 
the test papers of pupils trained in the methods of the school were 
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considered. As a control group, the pupils who had entered from 
other schools were found to attain the standard median scores with 
no remarkable deviations or peculiarities. 

With one exception (dictation—spelling—in one grade), the me- 
dian attained in every grade in every subject of the test was well 
above the standard. There is good reason to attribute the exception 
to poor enunciation and haste on the part of the student administer- 
ing the test. 

The median number of points by which the various grades ex- 
ceeded the standard medians in each part of the test was tabulated. 


TABLE I 


RANGE IN NUMBER OF POINTs AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF POINTS 
GRADE MEDIANS WERE ABOVE STANDARD MEDIANS—STAN- 
FORD ACHIEVEMENT Test—GrapveEs II B—VIIIA, In- 
CLUSIVE 








Range in Num-|Median Number 
ber of Points of Points 





Reading total I-40 29.5 
Arithmetic total 6-44 2725 
Nature-study and science I-21 II.O 
History and literature 6-24 13.5 
Language usage 3-16 12.0 
Dictation (spelling) I-32 13.5 











The median of the medians was then found. Table I shows the range 
of the excess medians. 

Of the pupils in the entire group who were below standard, about 
1 per cent failed in reading, arithmetic, and spelling; 1.5 per cent in 
history and literature; and o.5 per cent in language usage and in 
nature-study and science. The uniformity in percentages of failure 
indicates a general spread of ability in all subjects. 

In Grades IIT B-VIII A, inclusive, the median chronological ages 
were found to be from two to thirteen months less than the 
standards, the median of the medians being seven months less than 
the standard. As might be expected, the median educational ages 
of the pupils in the various grades were from four to twenty-one 
months in advance of the standards, the median of the medians being 
twelve and one-half months above the standard. In other words, the 
central tendency of the group indicates a chronological age of seven 
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months less than the standard and an educational age of one year 
above the standard. This finding is substantiated by the fact that 
children transferred from the Henry Barnard School to other schools 
are almost invariably placed in grades higher than those they leave. 
Evidently, early admission of pupils, an unusually early self-start in 
reading, and effective methods of teaching are the underlying causes 
of the acceleration of the pupils. 

The most obvious criticism of the results secured is the wide 
range of achievement in each grade and the attainment of scores far 
beyond the standards. This unevenness dates from the beginning of 
the pupils’ school careers, when they are permitted to advance be- 
yond any required limit without hindrance. In this instance one might 
suggest wholesale regrading. In a school where the children are so 
young, however, there is no necessity for undue haste and skipping 
of grades. Moreover, where free activity permits each child to do as 
much as he is able, exact grading seems less important than in the 
traditional school. If conditions are favorable, superior children are 
given double promotion after they have passed tests or have done a 
sufficient amount of actual advance work to warrant the promotion. 
Also, classes in special subjects for children of unusual ability are 
conducted. In general, the present grouping in the school is more 
satisfactory than strict regrading according to scores on achieve- 
ment tests. Until recently the school has been seeking to enrich its 
course of study. It is now turning its attention to the desirability 
of completing standard grade requirements in a shorter time. 

No pupil is retarded by slower pupils. Neither is a slow pupil 
discouraged by the achievement of his more successful classmates. 
Each pupil contributes individually to the general welfare and prog- 
ress in the enriched program of the day whether his contribution be 
a reading; a special report; a dramatic, artistic, musical, or athletic 
achievement; or the improvement of his own record in the three R’s. 
In a school where children enjoy the incentive of judging their own 
progress in handwriting and spelling by means of standard scales, 
improvement in these subjects beyond the grade requirements is to 
be expected. As early as the second grade, pupils are taught to keep 
records of their scores and to tabulate their own gains in every sub- 
ject in the curriculum. Also, each child has in his own checking book 
advance work recorded in spelling, arithmetic, health, and other 
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subjects, on which he may practice at will, thus making as much 
progress as his ability and inclination will permit. In the absence of 
a satisfactory standard scale in handwriting for Grade II B, that 
grade derived its own scale from many samples, finally selecting a 
sentence containing all the letters in the alphabet to be written with- 
in a definite time limit. 

The children’s attention is called very early to the desirability of 
such general working habits as accuracy, neatness, promptness, co- 
operation, self-reliance, and self-control. To quote Dr. Judd, ““When- 
ever a student has seen the possibility of analyzing various situations 
and discovering productive relationships between these different par- 
ticular situations, he will be stimulated to treat new problems in the 
same way.”? Success in a specific instance is stressed and made 
worth while for future repetition. The force of public opinion through 
early participation in pupil government helps to motivate such 
habits as those listed and to develop social intelligence. 

Emotional and other personality handicaps are studied and 
remedied when possible, with the idea that successful learning de- 
pends on more than the mere technique involved in the subject to 
be studied or the skill to be acquired. 

In an investigation? of one hundred children, normal in health 
and intelligence, the writer found that only about one-third were 
sufficiently self-reliant and free from serious emotional disturbances 
during the first school term to do work commensurate with their 
native intelligence. Slightly more than one-third were handicapped 

. by occasional personality disturbances. Somewhat less than one-third 
were disturbed by emotional habits that distracted the attention of 
the learner to the extent of interfering seriously with accuracy and 
speed. The most noticeable handicaps were introversion, temper 
tantrums, pugnacity, lack of self-confidence, dislike of scrutiny, fear 
of the task, excessive dependence on approval, strong dislikes, a 
tendency to show off, various other antisocial proclivities, and nerv- 
ous vagrancy of attention. 

Home conditions and the inadequacy of parental training were 

t Charles Hubbard Judd, Psychology of High-School Subjects, p. 434. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1915. 

2 Grace E. Bird, ‘‘Personality Factors in Learning,” Personnel Journal, VI (June, 
1927), 56-59. 
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responsible in the majority of the cases. In each instance the under- 
lying cause was sought, and remedial measures were applied. Final- 
ly, the most undesirable habits were sufficiently reconditioned to 
lose their dangerous potency. During the investigation the effect of 
personality handicaps on achievement was observed. The type of 
learning involved was one of the stages in learning to read by means 
of writing. The number of trials necessary in learning to write three 
new letters after having succeeded in writing one first letter was 
noted. Frequent plateaus were conspicuous, and much relearning 
was found necessary among the emotionally handicapped. Also, a 
difference of 50 per cent in achievement was found between the best 
and the poorest of the whole group. Fear and introversion on the 
part of the handicapped children resulted in the necessity for three 
times as many trials in learning the letters as were required by the 
unhandicapped children. The median I.Q. of the entire group was 
100. The chronological ages ranged from four to six. No appreciable 
difference due to age was observed in either speed or accuracy. 

The Henry Barnard School recognizes the necessity for early 
redirection of wrong affective tendencies. An environment providing 
appropriate situations for developing emotional balance is essential 
not only for social adjustment but for normal progress in learning. 

Early recognition of emotional personality difficulties minimizes 
dangerous elements of failure in the adult whose native intelligence 
often promises greater life-success than he attains. 

The development of the whole individual, beginning as early as 
possible, is the aim of the Henry Barnard School. What is being 
done in this school can be accomplished by any good teacher. The 
essence of the method is free activity involving liberty without li- 
cense, an opportunity for individual initiative and self-criticism, and 
the formation of serviceable general habits of work and of social 
adjustment that will fit the child to contribute his best to the group. 








Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A handbook on the American nursery school.—The literature relative to the 
conduct of nursery schools in this country has been limited to two or three 
books and to articles appearing in journals devoted to the education of young 
children and parents. A recent publication, therefore, will doubtless help to 
meet a long-felt need. The authors have been closely identified with the nursery 
school of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. Their pur- 
pose is “to present a brief handbook from which the student or parent may 
learn of the methods used in nursery schools and to which the teacher may turn 
for reference and suggestion.” 

The book opens with a chapter entitled “‘The Nursery School Organiza- 
tion,’’ which includes a brief discussion of the administration of nursery schools; 
a description of different types of nursery schools, such as the research nursery 
school and the teacher-training nursery school; and a discussion of the nursery- 
school staff. This chapter is followed by a very brief chapter, in which the two- 
year-old child is contrasted with the five-year-old child in physical, motor, 
mental, emotional, and social development, and development through play. 

The main part of the book is a simple, direct, and practical discussion of 
the problems which confront all those responsible for nursery schools, such as 
housing, furnishings, play materials and free play activities, supervised group 
activities, procedure in habit-forming, food, sleep, clothing, and record-keeping. 
In the discussion of these topics the authors make use of experimental data and 
the findings of research when these are available. In connection with many of 
the items the practice which prevails in different nursery schools is described 
without comment by the authors. In other cases practices are advocated which 
many nursery-school workers could not wholly sanction. On page 99, for ex- 
ample, the following statement appears. 

The music period should be related to the activities of the child at other times in 
the day. If the teacher bears this in mind, she can supply music representing trains on 
days when train play has predominated; she can suggest Indian dances if the school’s 
interest has centered about Indians, can provide church music if the children start a 
discussion of a trip to church, and can, of course, provide music appropriate to the 
various holidays, particularly Christmas and Easter. 


t Josephine C. Foster and Marion L. Mattson, Nursery School Procedure. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xiv-+220. $2.25. 
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One wonders whether the interest of the nursery school would ever center 
about Indians and, even if it should, whether it would be legitimate to teach 
Indian dances to children of nursery-school age. Similarly, the church and 
church music seem singularly inappropriate subjects to dwell on at the nursery- 
school level. 

In general, the material in the main part of the book is adequate, well or- 
ganized, and clearly presented and should prove useful in the training of the 
nursery-school teacher if studied in connection with supplementary material 
dealing with the educational principles which control nursery-school procedure. 
The book does not deal with these principles, but selected references at the end 
of each chapter provide the student with guides to discussions of such principles. 
These references would be more valuable if page or chapter numbers were in- 
cluded. 

The last two chapters in the book deal respectively with the nursery school 
in relation to the home and the nursery school in relation to the kindergarten. 
Some dozen attractive photographs scattered through the book make one wish 


there were many more. 
ALICE TEMPLE 


An objective study of ‘character education—A new contribution! to the field 
of character education by Germane and Germane is far from being merely an- 
other book on the subject. It is an unusually objective study, being based large- 
ly on data obtained from 915 teachers and 5,463 parents. 

The keynote of the whole situation is presented in the first two chapters. 
In the first chapter Thorndike’s laws of learning are discussed as they relate to 
the problem of character education, and excellent sections are devoted to the 
effect of success and the effect of failure on the pupil. In the second chapter, 
“Subject Matter and Character Building,” the authors base their discussion 
largely on Dewey’s conceptions of subject matter. These two chapters serve as 
ample introduction to the study under consideration. 

Part One, which deals with the réle of the school in character-building, is of 
greater value and interest to the teacher, principal, or supervisor than is Part 
Two, which is a discussion of the réle of the home in character-building. In Part 
One reports of work done by teachers are presented. These reports will be of 
interest to every teacher or parent who is concerned with the subject of char- 
acter development. The authors point out that any work which is done along 
the line of character education cannot be carried on separately but must be an 
integral part of the general school work. Part Two lacks concrete studies of 
what has actually been done by others in the building of character but includes 
an analysis of certain virtues. 

The major weakness of the book lies in the fact that the authors construe 


Charles E. Germane and Edith Gayton Germane, Character Education: A 
Program for the School and the Home. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1929. Pp. xviii+260+224+x. 
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virtues as the essential elements of character. In one instance (pp. 178-79) 118 
virtues gathered from teachers are listed; this list is condensed into a list of 33 
virtues for certain grades and into a list of 16 virtues for certain other grades. 
Instead of raising the question, as the authors do, of how these thirty-three 
virtues may be developed within the individual, one might raise the question of 
why the development of thirty-three virtues should be made the aim of char- 
acter education. Are virtues the essential elements of character, or is the de- 
velopment of an integrated personality more to be desired? The factor of an 
integrated personality has seemingly been neglected, and the reader is left to 
infer that, when all 33 or 118 virtues have been exhibited by the individual, his 
character has been built. Another point to be considered is that the individual 
may exhibit all symptoms of having actually acquired a virtue while in reality 
the virtue has not become a part of his character. The character development 
which is the aim of this book does not seem in accord with the newer concepts 
of character development which aim at producing a mature individual who will 
take his place as an intelligent member of society. 

The book will be of value to those interested in character education. The 
objectivity of the material, the many actual examples given, and the discussion 
of the laws of learning and of subject matter in relation to character-building 
are all commendable features of the book. As suggested, however, the reviewer 
believes that it might have been a far greater work had it listed fewer virtues 
and discussed, instead, the building of an integrated personality. 

RutH Cope 


Measuring growth in appreciation—An investigator who attempts to 
measure statistically children’s growth in the appreciation of literature must, 
first, decide on a workable definition of literary merit; second, determine 
definitely the elements of appreciation he will undertake to measure; third, con- 
struct tests which will measure growth in the various elements; fourth, by some 
form of the equivalent-group method, carry out a controlled experiment in 
normal classroom situations; and, fifth, analyze the results and present the data 
in reliable statistical form. These five steps are excellently represented in a 
recent study.! 

The author selected six criteria of literary merit: plot consistency, con- 
sistency in characterization, poetic justice or “truth to human experience,” 
dignity and restraint in appeal to the emotions, artistic imagery, and beauty 
of rhythm. As indexes of growth in the ability to recognize and to be sensitive 
to these literary qualities, the experimenter set up nine criteria: 

(1) Growth in ability to select superior versions as indicated by a comparison of 
the scores in the final tests with the initial right choices; (2) qualitatively, by evidence 
of growing sensitivity to literary merit as shown in the reasons given for preferring the 

t Angela Marie Broening, Developing Appreciation through Teaching Literature. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 13. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929. Pp. x+118. $2.00. 
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version selected; (3) quantitatively, growth in reading measured by the number of 
books read; (4) qualitatively, determined by the range of literary types selected, read, 
and enjoyed; (5) growth in ability to utilize independently the community agencies for 
developing appreciation and conversely to control the influence on one’s self of those 
agencies which distract from developing appreciation; (6) change in the personal ranking 
of “reading” as an avocational pursuit; (7) growth in sensitivity to the marginal mean- 
ing of words; (8) growth in silent-reading comprehension as measured by the Thorn- 
dike-McCall reading test; (9) growth in ability to do creative thinking and writing 
[p- 31]. 

The “control factor” used in experimental groups but carefully avoided in 
control groups consisted mainly of six elements of teaching: (1) a vivid first im- 
pression of a literary selection; (2) advance preparation planned to arouse 
pleasurable anticipation; (3) by explanation, minimizing of such elements as 
technicalities which distract readers; (4) a colorful oral rendition preserving 
rhythm, poetical unity, rhetorical effects, and the flavor of words; (5) group dis- 
cussions of both intellectual and aesthetic effectiveness; and (6) securing of 
some emotionalized return from the pupils in reproduction, in creative writing, 
in further exploration of the theme, or in some similar manifestation. This pro- 
gram was carried through with several groups of sixth-grade pupils in Baltimore 
and in Philadelphia during a period of five months. Measurements of these 
groups both before and after the experimental teaching were compared with 
measurements of parallel control groups, which were taught for the same length 
of time by conventional sixth-grade methods. 

Results which appear to be determined with statistical accuracy show a 
most amazing superiority of growth on the part of the experimental groups. For 
example, with respect to Criterion 1, the superiority is greater than three to one 
in favor of the experimental groups, accompanied by much superior ability to 
explain their preferences sensibly (Criterion 2). In the case of Criterion 3— 
voluntary reading—when equal numbers of pupils are considered (229 cases), 
the experimental groups reported 3,435 more titles. In the case of Criterion 6, 
the gain for the experimental groups (Philadelphia) was 58 per cent as con- 
trasted with 11 per cent for the control groups. 

The author is too skilled a worker to maintain that she attained absolute 
accuracy either in what she measured or in how she measured. However, she 
has surpassed all other earlier investigators in these respects and has constructed 
the best available set of tests for measuring appreciation. The outlines of several 
sixth-grade “literature units” (pp. 37-67) are a decidedly valuable contribution 
to methods of teaching. R. L. Lyman 


A symposium on art education.—A new publication by the Barnes Founda- 
tion offers to the student of art a modern theory for the analysis and evaluation 
of paintings, a constructive program in the teaching of art, and many interest- 


t John Dewey and Others, Art and Education. Merion, Pennsylvania: Barnes 
Foundation Press, 1929. Pp. x +350. $2.00. 
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ing discussions of art education as organized in public schools, colleges, and art 
schools. 

The aim of the book, as stated in the Preface, is “to furnish information 
about the purpose, activities, and educational program of the Barnes Founda- 
tion.” Albert C. Barnes has assembled at Merion, Pennsylvania, perhaps the 
finest collection of modern paintings in America. With the aid of a number of 
scholars, he has developed an educational program for the study of these works 
of art. Art and Education discusses this program and its relation to the teaching 
of art in the country at large. 

The book is divided into three sections. A progressive theory of aesthetics 
is set forth in detail in Section I (pp. 3-171), “Art and Artists.” A few of the 
chapter titles indicate its contents: “Experience, Nature and Art” by John 
Dewey, ‘““The Problem of Appreciation” by A. C. Barnes, “Mysticism and Art’’ 
by Laurence Baermeyer, “Affective Thought in Logic and Painting” by 
John Dewey, “Continuity of Traditions in Painting’ by Violette de Mazia, 
and “The Transition of Modern Painting” by A. C. Barnes. 

In Section II (pp. 175-249), “Art Education,’”’ the methods used in the 
Barnes Foundation are presented under such topics as the following: ‘“Indi- 
viduality and Experience” by John Dewey, ‘‘Method and Design” by A. C. 
Barnes, “Learning To See” by May Mullen, “An Experience in Studying 
Paintings” by May Mullen, and “College Art Instruction: Its Failure and a 
Remedy” by Thomas Munroe. 

The most valuable contribution of the book so far as its use in the public 
schools is concerned is found in the chapter ‘“‘A Constructive Program for Teach- 
ing Art” by Thomas Munroe. This chapter comprises a codification of educa- 
tional principles applicable to the work in art education. It is based on a careful 
study of the theories of outstanding educators and furnishes the art teacher 
with criteria for developing the subject so that it will be in harmony with pro- 
gressive education. 

In Section III (pp. 253-349), “Construction and Controversy,” several art 
educators and writers on aesthetics and their theories are criticized. Every 
student familiar with the history of art education in America knows that this 
type of education has passed through several questionable periods in its devel- 
opment. The art educators of all these periods, however, have been sincere, 
have worked according to the best knowledge of the times, and have no doubt 
helped to develop art as a subject of instruction in the schools. We learn from 
both the successes and the failures of the past. 

Practically all the material in the book has been published previously in the 
Journal of the Barnes Foundation, which is now out of print. This compilation 
of essays in book form makes an important contribution to the literature of the 
field. It corrects some of the old theories of art education and adds many new 
ideas relative to the program of art instruction. In it the progressive art educa- 


tor will find much stimulating material. 
Wittiam G. Wuitrorp 
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Elementary-school method.—Professor Mossman has adopted Dewey’s phi- 
losophy that education is life, growth, a social process, and continuous recon- 
struction of experience and has grouped the discussions in her recent book' 
around the following topics: class work as group living, learning, the school, 
the recitation, subject matter, the social studies, language abilities, reading, 
number relationships, appreciation subjects (music, literature, and art), and 
the teacher. The discussion of learning is based on the familiar stimulus- 
response bond theory of learning formulated by Thorndike. The method of 
treatment of the various topics is to present rather concise yet dogmatic state- 
ments of what seem to be the best procedures in teaching and learning in the 
elementary school. Undoubtedly the author has combined experience with 
available objective evidence, but rarely does she cite the source of a procedure 
recommended. Dozens of times the names of Dewey and others are mentioned, 
but only five times in the whole book is there definite reference to published 
sources of information. There are no bibliographies and no lists of references 
for supplementary reading. Serious question may be raised as to whether this 
type of treatment will cultivate on the part of students a critical, scientific 
attitude of intellectual curiosity and result in wide reading, which most college 
professors of education set up as an objective and sometimes achieve. 

The reviewer should perhaps indicate more clearly the possibilities of pro- 
moting a scientific attitude through wide reading in the field of elementary 
method. There are available excellent summaries of experimentation and fac- 
tual studies in a number of the elementary-school subjects: Buswell and Judd’s 
Summary of Educational Investigations Relating to Arithmetic (1925), Curtis’ 
A Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science in the Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools (1926), Gray’s Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading (1925), 
and Lyman’s Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition (1929). The type of treatment of elementary method employed 
by the late S. C. Parker is rich in reproductions and analyses of classroom les- 
sons, materials, and procedures. There are studies of classroom difficulties and 
problems and perplexing questions of method which have resulted in such 
publications as Waples’ Problems in Classroom Method (1927) at the secondary- 
school level and Harris, Donovan, and Alexander’s Supervision and Teaching of 
Reading (1927). Certainly reference to the progressive-education movement 
with its emphasis on an activity curriculum would have been in harmony with 
the general tone of the book and would have served to interest students in 
supplementary reading. Excellent descriptions of progressive-education methods 
are found in Rugg and Shumaker’s The Child-centered School (1928), Washburne 
and Stearns’ Better Schools (1928), Lewis’ An Adventure with Children (10928), 
and Ferriére’s The Activity School (1927). Recent extensive studies of children’s 

t Lois Coffey Mossman, Principles of Teaching and Learning in the Elementary 
School: An Interpretation of Modern School Procedures in the Light of Our Present 
Knowledge of the Laws of Learning. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+ 
292. $1.90. 
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interests in prose, poetry, and play have possibilities for adding greatly to the 
objectivity of discussions of elementary method. 

In justice to the book under consideration, it should be stated that, as it 
stands, the treatment is a compact elementary statement of sound principles of 
learning and teaching which should prove helpful to beginning students in edu- 
cation and to inexperienced teachers with limited training. There are thought- 
provoking questions at the end of each chapter. However, in the absence of 
lists of supplementary readings, the three hundred pages of the book are insuf- 
ficient material for a course extending over a quarter or a semester. Probably 
it is unreasonable to expect a writer on elementary method to utilize fully the 
numerous available studies in the field as illustrated in the preceding para- 
graph. Possibly it is not quite fair for the reviewer to suggest a type of treat- 
ment of method radically different from that the author apparently had in 


mind. 
CARTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


A book for nursery-school teachers and parents.—The Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota, was organized in 1925 for the purpose of mak- 
ing scientific studies of the growth of children, training workers in the field of 
preschool education, and distributing to parents the information resulting from 
research studies. The Institute has had the co-operation of experts in the fields 
of anatomy, pediatrics, home economics, and psychology. A book? by two 


members of the Institute’s staff, Professors Faegre and Anderson, is a somewhat 
popular presentation of information useful in the education of preschool chil- 
dren. 

The book covers a wide range of pertinent topics. The authors introduce 
their book by a summary treatment of the general facts of growth, facts which 
should be common knowledge among parents. Following this are discussions 
of other matters related to physical well-being, such as diet, clothing, and 
common diseases. The titles of some of the chapters which follow are: “Learn- 
ing,” “Emotional Habits,” “Constructive Discipline,” “Curiosity, Questioning, 
and Sex Education,” and “Imagination, Truth, and Falsehood.” There are in- 
formative discussions of habits of eating and sleeping and interesting chapters 
on play and reading. Bibliographical references and study questions at the end 
of each chapter make the book suitable for instructional purposes. 

The book is a sound presentation of the existing knowledge relating to 
child welfare. It avoids the emphasis on fads which frequently characterizes 
the writings of persons not well informed in this field. As a rational interpreta- 
tion of scientific facts on child development for the non-technical reader, the 
book can be highly recommended. It is for the parent or undergraduate rather 
than for the advanced student. 

G. T. BUSWELL 

* Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson, Child Care and Training. Minneapolis, 

Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929 (revised). Pp. vit+274. $2.00. 
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Educational psychology for parents—An author of several well-known text- 
books on educational psychology for teachers has prepared a very readable and 
interesting book" for the guidance of parents in the training of their children. 

The book is divided into two parts: “The Principles of Child Training” 
and “Practical Applications of the Principles.” The first part includes nine 
chapters: “What Shall We Do with Our Children?” “Children’s Bodies,” 
“The Child’s Inheritance,” ‘Some Inborn Traits,” “The Child’s Play,” “The 
Child’s Habits,” “Moral Training,” “Children’s Work,” and “The Home and 
the School.”’ The material in these chapters is of a very elementary sort and is 
familiar to any teacher who has taken a course in educational psychology, but 
much of it is unknown to the average parent without such training, and many 
of the principles are daily violated by parents in dealing with their own children. 

In the first chapter the author states: 

We use science in all the other important undertakinzs of life. The training of a 

hild is about the biggest undertaking anyone can attempt. Why not use science here, 
too? Gut strangely enough, the training of a child is the one thing for which everyone 
thinks he needs no preparation. This attitude, this assumption, is prebably the expla 
nation of the fact that we have made so little progress in child-training within historic 
times {p. 4]. 


The following quotation is of interest. 


When we get clearly in our heads the idea of building the lives of our children in 
the light of science and common sense, we shall make more progress toward achieving 
a real civilization in a hundred years than we have made in as many centuries [p. 5]. 


The second part of the book is arranged in the form of questions and an- 
swers. The answers are usually from a half-page to two pages in length. The 
following questions indicate the extremely practical nature of this part of the 
book. 


. What are tantrums, and how can a child be cured of them? 

. How can enuresis, the habit of bed-wetting, be broken? 

. How can the habit of thumb-sucking be broken? 

. How can a child be cured of being saucy? 

. How can a child be broken of perpetually teasing for something which he 


. How can obedience be developed in a child? 
12. How can a child be broken of the habit of running away? 
15. How can quarreling and fighting be prevented? 
17. How can children be taught to control their anger? 
22. What should a mother do about fear? 
25. How can a child be taught to like new foods which he ought to eat? 
26. What is to be said about eating between meals? 
36. What should a mother teach her children concerning sex? [Pp. 141-82] 


t William Henry Pyle, Training Children: Principles and Practice. New York: 
Century Co., 1929. Pp. x-+-206. $1.75. 
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In the opinion of the reviewer, the book is an outstanding contribution. 
It would be a great advantage to the next generation if every parent could make 
a study of this or some similar elementary book and thus learn the basic prin- 
ciples of psychology, which are often violated in the training of children. 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A new history of American education.—A recent book" seems to meet the 
urgent need for a new history of education in the United States. It is full of 
new information, and the author’s treatment of his material is free from formal- 
ism and conventionality except as they are absolutely necessary for the true 
interpretation of American education. The movements, forces, and facts of his- 
tory that have promoted or retarded the development of important educational 
principles, the work of important educators, and present-day problems of edu- 
cation are discussed. 

Special attention should be called to two chapters which are distinct con- 
tributions to the history of education. Chapter iv, ‘The Colonial Climate,” 
gives a new approach to the background of the early colonial attitudes and 
traditional practices in education, without which the true meaning of the edu- 
cational conceptions of today would be lacking. Chapter xv, “Up from Slav- 
ery,” is devoted to the subject of education in the South. This chapter deals 
with the inherited educational attitudes and practices and with the reforms 
and tendencies, which were handicapped by partisan politics, lack of funds and 
equipment, and the deadly affliction of complacency. The frank recognition 
of the fact that the standards of education in the South are far below those of 
the nation as a whole is the first step in the solution of the problems involved 
The best standards of education can be made the standards of the South. Vh¢ 
South must, however, overcome its provincial prejudice and indifference. it i 
no longer poor. The chief task of the South today is to be willing to educate 
and then to educate. 

The book is written in easy narrative style and is interesting reading. It 
should appeal not only to the teacher and student of American education but 
to the critical reader who is seeking to know more about the development of 
education in the United States. R. R. HoiirncswortH 


Towa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CEDAR FALts, Iowa 


A new interpretation of the educative process-—The author of a recent book? 
on teaching has incorporated in it the newer doctrines of education which are 

t Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 
Pp. xii+588. $2.60. 

2 A, Gordon Melvin, Progressive Teaching: An Interpretation for the Guidance of 
Teaching in the Public Schools. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xii+272. 
$2.00. 
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now governing schoolroom practice. He begins by pointing out that educational 
tradition has led to institutionalized schooling, an impoverished curriculum, 
formal methods of teaching, and routine methods of school management. Until 
very recently educators have had to direct their attention chiefly to the emer- 
gency needs of education on account of the mushroom growth of the public- 
school system. At present, inventories are being made, and for the first time 
educators are able to attack the problems of education on a scientific basis. 

The first doctrine set forth is that the primary factor in the educative 
process is the child. It is here that psychology makes a contribution, and the 
author discusses briefly “the child as an educable organism.”’ The influence of 
Thorndike is apparent in the adaptation of “bonds” and “satisfiers and an- 
noyers.”’ Then follow discussions concerning the importance of environment 
and the teacher as a guide in the educative process. 

In the chapter entitled “The Organizing of School Life,”’ the importance of 
organization in terms of conduct is stressed as contrasted with organization in 
terms of subject matter. Concrete illustrations are given of the two types of 
organization. 

Three chapters are devoted to organization in terms of conduct. The author 
draws liberally from the philosophy of Kilpatrick and Dewey, using Kilpatrick’s 
analysis of an act in terms of purposing, planning, executing, and judging and 
Dewey’s analysis of the complete act of thought. Next follows an inspirational 
chapter, “Vitalizing the Teaching Process,” which is decidedly colored by the 
views of Kilpatrick and Thorndike. The last chapter deals with the measure- 
ment of the results of teaching. 

At the end of each chapter are a list of problems for class discussion, a list of 
out-of-class activities, and a bibliography. Some use is made of diagrams, but 
these are confined chiefly to the chapter on neurology. Concrete applications to 
the work of the classroom are liberally used whenever principles are stated. The 
chapter on measurements contains sections from a few well-known standard 
tests. 

The content of the book is well organized; the style is clear and interesting; 
and the language is simple enough for the average college student. In the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, the book would be more valuable if the author had presented 


more experimental evidence and objective data. 
W. H. Gray 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMportA, KANSAS 


An experiment in the development of a citizenship program for the elementary 
school.—For a period of three years prior to the school year 1928-29, the staff 
of the Elementary Training School of Ohio University experimented in the de- 
velopment of a citizenship program. The results of the experiment have recently 
been published. While there is nothing in the report that has not been known 

t Edith E. Beechel, A Citizenship Program for Elementary Schools. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 335. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. Pp. xii+170. $1.75. 
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and practiced for a number of years in many elementary schools throughout the 
country, those interested in organizing a school so that the pupils therein can 
practice daily the art of citizenship will be glad to read how others have suc- 
ceeded in this important matter. 

The report contains nine chapters of varying length and value. As in the 
case of all treatments of a theme so general as “citizenship,” the discussion — 
touches lightly many topics of a very general nature. “Schools of Today” is 
the title of the opening chapter. Following this first chapter, which gives 
a word picture of four types of schools, are chapters dealing with funda- 
mental principles underlying a citizenship program, the constituents of a citizen- 
ship program, citizenship habits and practices, ways of checking progress, and 
some general topics which seem to defy classification. The last two chapters con- 
tain some actual material worked out in the Elementary Training School of 
Ohio University. Those interested in experiments similar to the one reported 
by Miss Beechel will be benefited by reading Citizenship Training in Elementary 
Schools by Ellie Marcus Marx, principal of the Henry Clay and James B. Hope 
Schools, Norfolk, Virginia. Principals of elementary schools will find both of 


these reports stimulating and suggestive. 
R. M. TRyYoN 


A song book for the nursery school and the kindergarten——A collection of 
forty songst for little children has been published in an exceptionally attractive 
form. The authors, Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn, have developed the 
songs from the actual experiences of children from three to six years of age in 
the nursery school and the kindergarten. Most of the songs are short and are 
well adapted to dramatization. The piano accompaniments are simple; in many 
cases the melody is played by both hands. The excellent art work in color adds 
much to the attractiveness of the book. Another notable feature is the success- 
ful adaptation of the words of the songs to the actual experiences of small chil- 
dren. This adaptation is the result of experimentation in the Lincoln and Horace 
Mann schools of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A picture map of the world for the primary grades.—Teachers of the primary 
grades will be interested in a map? depicting the children of the principal coun- 
tries of the world. The map, which is twenty-two by thirty-seven inches in 
size, is both an attractive decoration for the wall of the classroom and a helpful 
device for teaching the customs, characteristics, and costumes of children every- 
where. The accuracy of the political divisions has been sacrificed somewhat in 
order to present more fully the pictures of children and their activities. Also, in 
crowded regions the names of some of the countries have been grouped under a 

t Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn, Singing Time: Songs for Nursery and 
School. New York: John Day Co., 1929. Pp. 48. $2.50. 


2 Ruth Hambridge, A Map of Children Everywhere. New York: John Day Co., 
Inc. $2.50. 
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general name, as, for example, in Central Europe, where Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Balkan countries have been given the general title 
‘Austria and Czech Countries.’”’ The main purpose of the map is to show the 
costumes and characteristics of children in the various countries. This purpose 
has been accomplished in a most interesting way. The map is lithographed in 
six colors. It could be made the center of interest of a profitable unit of instruc- 
tion. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
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